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Lightning and Locomotion—and the Cost | 
Thereof. 


Now, wHEN Pacific railroads and Pacific | 
telegraphs have become practital realities, con- 
nected with the everyday wants and comforts of 
the American people, let us examine the way 


in which both enterprises are serving the | 


nation that liberally aided their establishment. 
Every man and woman in the land is directly 
or indirectly interested in this subject, as loco- 
motion and lightning must always continue to 
be, as they are already, indispensable agencies 
in our social and national progress. While we 
are rejoicing in the additional means of in- 
tercommunication afforded by the great rail- 
way, it is the duty of the press and the public 
to inquire whether it and its electric precursor 
are managed with proper reference to the 


popular interests which called them into exist- 


ence. 
Scattered as our people are over vast ex- 


panses, it is one of the ftrst necessities of the | 


times that the means of correspondence shall 
be rendered alike reasonable and efficient, so 


as to diffuse the benefits of lightning inter- | 


course, on the most moderate terms as well 
as to the widest extent, throughout the whole 
land. , 
1. How has Py Pacific telegraph accommo- 
dated the pu 
which it has enjoyed a monopoly of the great 
business of electric correspondence across the 
continent ? 


ce during the seven years in | 
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necting America with Europe, “and all the rest 
of mankind,” has, during its briefer existence, 
reduced their charges on several occasions--each 
reduction being followed by increase of busi- 
ness and profit—till the cost is now only one- 


| tenth of what it originally was. And it is 
| probable there will be still a further reduction, 


as there is doubtless room for it. Indeed, the 
newly-constructed cable between France and 
the United States commences regular work ata 
rate twenty per cent. below the present cost on 
the original cable ; and probably the competi- 
tion between the two routes will further lower 
the charges, so that we may soon interchange 
telegrams with Europe at one-half of the 
existing rates on the old cable—or which 
| would be only one-twentieth of the rate 
originally charged. Both cable companies will 
doubtless find profit to themselves, as well 
|as furnish satisfaction to the public in both 
| hemispheres, by such reduction. 
| But how is it with the Pacific telegraph? Is 
the cost any less now than it was seven years 
ago, when the lightning first flashed from the 
Missouri to the Pacific? Has the great increase 
of business, consequent on the improvement 
of the intermediate country and other causes, 
aided in causing reduction in telegraphic 
charges? Far from it. The cost of a ten- 
word telegram between the Atlantic cities and 
San Francisco is now about the same as it was 


*| in 1862. And, woree than that! the cost of 


telegraphing half-way across the Union is 
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actually as large as it is between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts! Telegrams from Boston 
or New York to Denver and Central City in 
Colorado are in this latter predicament—cost- 
ing 2s much as the lightning flashing the whole 
way across the continent ! 

Costly talking, this, with all its electric 
rapidity. Only think of it! At least seven 
dollars average cost on every ten-word tele- 
gram between the two ocean coasts of our 
country, and the same high price extorted for 
telegrams going only half way! How long 
must the people generally endure this enor- 
mous tax on correspondence, and that, too, 
over a line called into being chiefly by the 
privileges granted to it by the nation? How 
long wilt it be till public sentiment shall be so 
aroused as to compel reductions on the Pacific 
telegraph to something like reasonable rates ? 
The proceedings of the recent Democratic State 
Convention in California will measurably aid 
in answering this question. That assemblage 
denounced the present high prices, and called 
loudly for competing lines as the most effec- 
tive way of reducing the charges. Demands 
are also made by us that the companies which 
got immense grants for a Pacific ‘Railroad 
and Telegraph,” shall now comply with the 
spirit of the law, by putting their railway-tele- 
graph line in proper order for cheap public use, 
and not merely for the benefit of its officers or 
management. Memorials should pour upon 
Congress to aid the press and the people in their 
demands for thus increasing and cheapening 
the facilities for telegraphic correspondence 
between the people of all sections. 

2. And now for a glance at the expense of 
traveling. While we are all rejoicing at the 
extension of a railroad to the Pacific, let us 
see the cost of enjoying the luxury. The 
charges are too high to be tolerated, especially 
on a line built through unprecedented Govern- 
mental appropriations. The cost of passage 
in a sleeping-car (and all through-cars should 
have sleeping accommodations, for who can 
safely travel seven or eight nights consecu- 
tively without adequate rest?) is now about 
$166—that is, $150 for passage, and $16 for 
sleeping-berths for eight nights. Such charges 
as the New York Central makes for its best ac- 
commodations would not exceed two-fifths of 
this sum, the fare for thirty-three hundred 
miles, at two cents per mile, being sixty-six 
($66) dollars. Yet the New York Central, 
working at this two-penny rate, has inflated 
its stock by wholesale, one of its late stock- 
dividends actually reaching eighty per cent. ! 
and its shares now ranging at about one hun- 
dred per cent. above par !—so that its low rate 
of fare is evidently far from being a losing 
business. With such means of comparison, 
the disproportionate charges on the Pacific 
ine are more readily understood by the pub- 
lic ; and everybody should understand the dif- 
ference, that all may unite in demanding that 
the Pacific railway fares, like the telegraph ex- 
tortion, shall be quickly reduced to one-half or 
one-third of their present amount—though it 
might seem that self-interest would prompt the 
respective companies to reduce their fares to 
something like the reasonable charges which 
are found best for the permanent interest of 
enterprises depending on public patronage and 
favor. 

The example of the original Atlantic cable, 
in reducing its rates nine-tenths below the ori- 
ginal charges—its business and profits increas- 
ing at each step in the reduction—and the fact 
that the new French cable works twenty-five 
per cent. cheaper, are worthy of consideration 
by both the Pacific Telegraph and Pacific Rail- 
road Companies—though we do not now de- 
mand such large reduction on their lines, one- 
half or two-thirds reduction being enough for 
the present to satisfy the people, who are justly 
incensed at the excessive cost of travel and 
correspondence over routes which the nation 
has liberally aided in establishing. 

But it may be said, in reference to the rail- 
way charges, that the rate for “emigrants ” is, 
by arrangements of the Pacific line with other 
lines, placed at only fifty dollars. This fact 
strengthens, not weakens, the position we have 
here taken. If decent accommodations can be 
afforded for one class of travelers at that price, 
why is not double the amount sufficient for the 
best cars on the route? One hundred dollars 
for passage and sleeping-berths between New 
York and San Francisco would be about 
twenty-five per cent. higher, in proportion, 
than the rates now charged on the’ New York 
Central, in its best style of accommodation. 

As for ‘“‘emigrants,” as they are called, they 
are entitled to at least comfortable quarters, 
not such cattle-pens as are now commonly as- 
signed to that class of passengers even on our 
best railways. Thousands of the sort of fa- 
milies most wanted in the interior and on the 
Pacific coast, will not, cannot now migrate from 
the East; for the ‘‘ emigrant” cars, without 
suitable accommodations for women and chil- 
dren, are too miserable for such a long journey 
—a journey that will require, perhaps, twice as 
jong in “emigrant-cars” as in first-class pas- 
senger-cars, the ‘“‘emigrants” having often to 
go and wait on sidelings to make way for “ fast 
trains”—while the cost for such families in 


first-class cars is too enormous for their slender 
finances. The “emigrant-cars” need radical 
reformation, so as to be suited for the com- 
fortable accommodation of families—on long 
routes especially—while the cost of travel in 
the most luxurious cars on the line should be 
reduced about one-half, to begin with. 

The railroad and telegraph managers should 
promptly make matters right in all the points 
above-mentioned, without compelling the pub- 
lic to seek self-defense by demanding coercive 
legislation and vigorous competition. The 
charges for telegraphic and railroad intercom- 
munication ‘across the Union are enormous, 
and must come down. 
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Norrce.—We have ho traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 


HOW A JUDGE MAY CREATE A DEBT. 


Penalties for Plaintiffs—Prizes for De- 
fendants. 


We last week, contrary to our usual prac- 
tice, gave place to a correspondent on a matter 
personal to himself, but which illustrates a 
great public grievance—namely, the almost 
absolute inability of obtaining speedy action in 
our courts of law, and the almost ruinous pen- 
alty which a plaintiff in certain cases (in which, 
as plaintiff, he is presumed to be the injured 
party) has to pay to secure that justice and re- 
lief which it is the object of law to afford, 
‘* without delay.” 

The case of our correspondent seems to be 
this: While a poor man, struggling to estab- 
lish himself in business, his wife, availing her- 
self of his temporary absence from home, in 
the line of his business, sold out the furniture 
of his house, and eloped with a married man, 
abandoning two of her children, for whose 
sake, and to avoid scandal, and on her earnest 
protestations of penitence, her husband took 
her back, thereby undoubtedly condoning her 
offense. But instead of thereafter maintaining 
a pure and humble life, she renewed illicit re- 
lations with her paramour, while making the 
home to which she had been restored a very 
hell to her outraged but all too-forgiving hus- 
band, who at last, convinced of her renewed 
infidelity, and satisfied that there was neither 
a home or domestic peace attainable, broke up 
his establishment, and, in sorrow rather than 
anger, separated himself from the fallen wo- 
man. His means were still slender, but, in 
order that necessity should not be an excuse 
for further crime, by strictest personal economy 
he contrived to give her weekly a sum amply 
sufficient for her wants, and equal to what he 
expended on himself. Nor was this allowance 
suspended until it became notorious that the 
false wife, by every means in her power, 
sought not alone to black her husband’s 
character, but to damage him in his business 
and credit. For years he was persecuted by 
anonymous letters, and libelous circulars sent 
to all his friends, social and otherwise. But 
in spite of all this, he went steadily and silently 
ahead with his affairs, and by enterprise, in- 
telligence and perseverence achieved a com- 
petence—all the time permitting a certain 
stipend to go, by indirection, to his bitterest 
enemy. 

At last, on finding that neither kindness nor 
forbearance placated hostility, or prevented in- 
continence, he took that final resort from which 
all sensitive men shrink—of seeking a divorce. 
He commenced proceedings in the Court of 
Common Pleas, presided over by Judge Brady, 
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structed his counsel to discontinue the suit— 
preferring to submit to an inexpensive rather 
than a costly wrong. The same judge, with 
the same persistence in perpetuating an 
original outrage and with a fixed but stupid 
determination not to review an erroneous 
judgment, nevertheless gave a show of reflec- 
tion by pretending to consider this simple 
motion for ten weeks, thus adding $500 to the 
previous fine of $4,600—$5,100 in all! 

So, i¢ seems, stands the case, and even now 
issue is not joined! It may take months, or, 
rather, judging from the past, years, before a 
trial can be had, at the annual rate of $2,600, 
to say nothing of other expenses! But 
‘“‘Brady, J.” says, ‘‘You must go on ; pay up, 
or lose your liberty. Submit to this tax, or go 
to jail !” 

Now, supposing this were a case where a 
man had no means available, he would be 
obliged to submit to a social outrage all his 


days, or in trying to right himself, find him- } 


self burdened with a fine, with the alternative 
of aprison. But, it may be said, the man in 
this case has a competence, he can afford to 
pay, and allowances of this kind must be rela- 
tive. This is predicated on the supposition 





—>= 
money as he likes, all his own, can go to the 
circus without asking his father or a; body. 
whenever it comes to town ;” and so on, and 80 
on, till Lot, soothed by the contidential tone 
became calm and sober once more, told quietly 
all about the roasted chestnuts in the pasture 
behind the old barn ; but continuing absolutely 
to deny any further knowledge, he was at last 
permitted, when the constable was tired out, to 
leave the gloomy recesses where the two had 
been in consultation together, and straightway 
he ran home like a rabbit, and for a fortnight 
thereafter lay delirious in a high fever, alarming 
the constable beyond measure lest he should 
lose so valuable a witness, and consequently all 
his prospective hold upon the promised reward 
of two thousand dollars. 

The next step, consequently, which this func. 
tionary took, was to obtain an interview with 


different individual from his last capture, 
**Case-hardened,” said the good constable: 
‘“‘fairly case-hardened. That’s sad.” For 
Johnny denied all knowledge of the matter in 
hand, and not one word, by threats or by prom- 
ises, could be extorted from him ; and at length, 
having drawn dire pictures of the possible hor- 
rors of his approaching situation, the constable 
was on the point of abandoning him, when it 
occurred to his luminous intellect to remark 
that it was too bad that Lot Lander should have 





that the wife in some way helped to secure 
that competence ; but in this case it is notori- 
ous that the wife did nothing of the sort; | 
that when cast off for cause, her husband was | 
@ poor man, and if now enjoying a competence, 
it is in spite of every effort of hers to prevent 
him from obtaining it ! 

If we could believe this were a solitary case | 
of arbitrary judicial outrage, we might pass it | 


over as the result of a prejudice or personal | 
spite on the part of the judge most active in | 
the matter—a thing damaging to his good 
name, perhaps, but not involving a general 
wrong. But we fear this system of wrong is 
general and of sinister origin. So thinking, 
we intend to ventilate the subject, with a 
thorough determination of ascertaining how a 
judge can create a debt and put it on the shoul- 
ders of an innocent man, who is secking only 
to obtain that Justice which the Law guaran- 
tees, but which judges—elective of course— 
so often pervert ! 


THE BARNBURNERS. 


(Continued,) 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


‘“‘Now,” said the official, ‘I know all about 
it, you know, so you can’t hide anything from 
me! But it’s always better for a person to 
have confessed, and so you tell me what's all 
this mischief between you and Johnny McTavish 
there.” 

But Lot’s sobs kept the secret for him, much 
as he struggled to be delivered of it, 

‘* Now, you just look a-here,” said the exas- 
perated constable, when, after waiting a reason- 
able length of time, the crying only grew the 
wilder, and, to soothe his emotions, doubtless, 
he took hold of the boy’s arm, and shook him | 
till he brought his heart into his mouth; “ just 
look a-here! If you don’t tell me all you know, 
and double quick, too, T’ll shut you up in that 
dark hole yonder—there’s a snake I killed in it 
this morning—and keep you there all night !” 
And with that the paroxysm of sobs that fol- | 
lowed bordered close upon convulsicns, and | 
startled the constable himself almost as much 
as Lot. 

* Come, you little fool!” said he; then, in 
different style, ‘Do you suppose I’m going to 
hurt you? Nonsense! come, out with it, and 
then you can run right home, and Johnny 
McTavish shall never know you've said a single 
word about it, I promise yeu that. Come now, 
speak quick. You don’t want to go into that 
hole, do you? Whatisit? Come now !” 

‘* M—m—-me———!” sobbed and stammered 
Lot, 

* Well, you 

‘“*M—me—and him—and—Charley Fitz and 





” 











more than a year and a half ago, expecting a | 
speedy decision and a release from an unhappy | 
and disgraceful connection. Six months were | 
allowed to the defendant to put in answers, 
amended, extended, and otherwise, when an- 
other month was wasted by the judge in de- 
termining a motion for alimony and counsel 
fees, resulting, finally, in an award of $500 for 
the latter, and $50 per week for the former 
—the payment to commence, not from the date 
of the motion for alimony, but from the com- 


Fred Burns set—set—set fire to farmer Lee’s | 
barn, down in the old pasture, last fall!” And | 
there a perfect storm of sobs came up and 
strangled him into silence. 

‘‘ That's it !” cried the constable, slapping his | 
legs, as if destroying a pair of hornets there, 
** Now, you feel better, don’t you ?” He certainly 
did himself. The way was clear before him. 
** And all the others since ?” said he. “All the 
others, eh ?” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” yelled Lot. “I never——” 

“You never—what do you mean by tiat, 
you young dog? If you did one, you did the 





mencement of the suit ; a proceeding as con- 
trary to justice as would be the enactment of | 
any ex post facto law. Here was a bill piled | 
up of within a fraction of $2,000 before the | 
case could be entered on. Naturally feeling | 
outraged by sucha pecuniary fine, the plain- | 
tiff appealed from this decision to the general 
term of the court, presided over by the same 
judge, who modestly passed judgment on his 
own decision, and seconded by another obscure 
member of the court, made it final. It took 
the court a year to do this, thus mulcting the 
plaintiff in $2,600 more ! 

Tired of this expensive process, exhausted 
by delay, and satisfied that years might 
elapse and a reasonable competence be 
impaired before the case could be brought to 
trial, while the guilty party would be in the en- 





| enough, I guess—— 


rest !” 

“*] didn’t,” screamed the child. “Only that 
one. It caught. I don’t know nothing——” 

“* Come, that’s shocking,” said Virtue. ‘It’s 
bad enough to set fires—but to tell lies, too! 
Do you know where boys go to that tell lies ? 
Into a lake of fire and brimstone,” said the con- 
stable, solemnly. ‘‘ And there they'll have fire 


“Oh, don’t !” cried Lot, writhing. “ Don’t! 
1" 

** Now, I'll tell you something,” said the con- | 
stable, chamging his tone. “There’s been a 
reward offered for anybody that'd tell all he 
knew about these fires. It’s an immense sum 
of money. More than you ever saw together | 
in all your life before. If you tell, tell your- | 
self, nobody can touch you; that’s the law; | 
and you'll have part of that money. It’s a| 
great thing to have as much money as you'd | 
like to spend. When I was a boy I never had 


| to Charley. 


to suffer the penalty of the other boys’ mis- 
deeds, as he had confessed, and would be pun- 
ished dreadfully ; and all in a moment Johnny 
came down from his heights and rehearsed all 
his own share of the transactions, but not a 
word did he utter concerning any one else by 
name. Well satisfied, the constable immedi- 
ately resorted to Fred Burns, reduced him to 
admission in no time at all, and then secking 
Charley Fitz, began a course of blandishment 
upon him that accomplished everything he 
wished, and a great deal more. 

“Two thousand dollars,” said the constable 
‘*That’s a lot of money in one 
lump. I suppose I'll have to be content with 
half of it and let you@have the other half. A 
pretty good start in life for a youngster. Bless 
me! you'll open a shop and be married, you 
dog, before the other boys are out of school !” 
exclaimed the skillful old scamp, while the 
young fool before him blushed and bridled with 
pleasure. “I say,” continued the official. “ It’s 
been about as neat a piece of work and as well- 
kept a secret as ever I had anything to do 
with, and I’d really like to have you tell me all 
about it—the little details, you know, the inter- 
esting items. I'll put it all in order for you to 
lay before the selectmen and have no delay 
about your share of the money. You'd make 
a first-rate detective, you know; anybody that 
can plant a thing like that can pipe a trail for 
another. McTavish there, he’s a real little 
devil,” said the constable, more confidentially 
still. “I know he was in that schoolhouse 
business, for all his brazen face.” 

“You'd better ask him about his mother’s 
rubbers,” said Charley. “ That*ll fetch him to.” 
And flattered and wheedled, the fine fellow pro- 
ceeded to pour out all he knew and much he 
didn’t know, and to make Johnny the scapegoat 
of his own offenses and of a catalogue of wildly 
imaginary ones besides, till the constable said 
in sheer weariness: ‘ Well, that'll do for to- 
day ; and now as you’ve sworn to that, I think 
we'll have to see to Johnny McTavish.” And 
Charley went away with a vague presentiment 
of evil to come, and that night warrants of ar- 
rest were served upon the four young barn- 


| burners, without respect to person, and three 


were crushed to earth, and one stood up like a 
rock—for Johnny having abandoned the busi- 
ness long ago, and of his own accord, felt se- 
cure in conscious innocence, and the indict- 
ments had been framed upon the destruction 
of Deacon Porter’s workshop and the grammar- 
schoolhouse, at neither of which occasions had 
he in fact assisted. 

But if Johnny was philosophical, not so was 
Johnny’s mother ; she made the air vocal while 
she wrung her hands and tore her hair. Nor 
were the parents of the other children much 
behind her in their lamentations of horror and 
amazement ; it was a dreadful fate which in a 
single flash they saw before their children, the 
least punishment of whose offense was a long 
term of years in the State’s prison. And atthe 
end of that time what would they have become 
and to what could they look forward! Oneand 
ail the parents besieged the selectmen, but the 
hour was too late for anything to be done, and 
they departed sorrowing ; only, since Johnny 
could not be released to her, Mrs. McTavish had 
permission given her to go in and stay with 
him—and when Johnny felt her warm arms 
about him in the dark and lonely night he 
melted out of his high and mighty mood and 
kissed her face from forehead to chin, and 
cried with her, and made a heartful of doughty 
resolutions for good, every one of which he 
broke upon the first opportunity. 

“Oh!” protested the tearful woman, when 
next day, urged hysterically out of her usual 
helplessness, she again beset the unhappy 
authorities, ‘‘ how can any one call my Johnny 
a bad boy, when he scorns to doa mean action ! 
If he doesn’t learn his lessons it’s because he 
loves play ; and if I can’t keep him in at nights 
I can’t blame him for wanting to stay out—it’s 
his father’s own spirit. I know he don’t mind 
me—but who does? He knows as well what's 
good for him as I do—and then he has no fa- 
ther. Did he ever lie ? did he ever steal? and 
if he swears, hasn’t he caught it in the streets ? 
As if boys must go to prison for buliding a bon- 
fire! He’s a good heart, my Johnny has, and 
he’s all the comfort I have ; he’s the only son of 
a widow, and you’re for shutting him up be- 
tween stone walls ail the best years of his mis- 
erable little life! And I haven’t the money for 
a lawyer!” And she went away wailing. 

It was, perhaps, this very impecuniosity of 
Mrs. McTavish’s, so loudly bemoaned by her as 
a part of her evil lot, that now proved to be 


joyment of a fine income, the plaintiff in-| half thetafyI wanted. A boy that has as much | her best friend ; foras her complaints filled the 


Johnny McTavish; and here he found a very ° 
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town, they reached the ears of a distinguished 
lawyer resident there, and he volunteered his 
services on behalf ot Johnny and his compeers, 
thinking they must be a depraved parcel indeed | 
if life in the State's prison for a term of years | 
would not cause them to become more depraved 
yet, and to be let loose upon society at the ex- 
piration of their sentences as full-blown in ca- | 
pacity and desire for sin as if the prison were 
a forcing-house. Having escaped with life from 
under the sluices of Mrs. McTavish’s gratitude, | 
who thereupon, feeling all her burden lifted, 
relapsed into her normal and seal-like con- 
dition of uselessness, the good lawyer pro- 
ceeded to visit his young clients. Four more 
abject little beings than he encountered hud- 
dled together in the great whitewashed room of 
their temporary imprisonment it had never 
been his fate to see before. Charley Fitz lay, 
face down, upon the floor, quite convinced that 
now indeed the halter was his meed, a lump of 
sheer despair. Fred and Lot, whose am- 
bitions did not soar so high as the gallows and 
dying speeches there, were in astate of numb 
and emotionless misery, crouched down with 
their heads upon their laps and their hands 
clasped above them ; while Johnny, enclosing 
a space between his knees, snapped his taw- 
alley and his chinas together there, and occa- 
sionally varied the entertainment by a stave or | 
two of uproarious singing, which, however, al- | 
ways ended abruptly with a rebellious frog in 
his throat. | 
To tell the truth, the lawyer was not sorry to 
see the young rascals in this suffering state; he | 
was even willing to aggravate it, and went | 





forthwith to work at probing their wounds, but | 
only to find two of them incapable of receiving, 
with any appreciation, furtuer punishment than 
that which they were now enduring, to start 
Charley upon the composition of a heroic ad- 
dress which he was to deliver from the scaffold 
on the occasion of his dying game, and to dis- 
cover that Johnny was the only one of the 
quartette who had come to a realizing sense of 
the enormi'y of his offenses, who was conscious 
that they rigidly deserved severe retribu‘ion, 
and who, having received his pleasure, was now 
manfully ready to take his punishment. 

“T am sorry about mother, though,” said 
Johnny. “I did mean to take care of her | 
when I wasaman. But I can learn a trade in 
the State’s prison, you know: how to make 
whips, or something, and if she can worry 
along till I come out, it'll be all right.” 

But here he dropped a few silent tears, just 
as hot, and just as salt and bitter, asif the week | 
afterward he was not just as bad a boy as ever. 

‘“Tt’s a sad case,” said the lawyer. ‘ Arson 
w the second offense known to the law. It 
stands next to murder.” The lawyer did not 
trouble himself, however, to tell him whether | 
their offense really was arson or not. But he 
eontinued harrowingly: ‘‘Every one of you 
might at this moment have your hands stained | 
with blood. Beams and roofs fall on people at | 
fires and crush them frequently to death ; and | 
though nothing of the kind has happened in | 
the fires set by you, that is owing to a merciful 
Providence, not to your own innocence ; and 
you cannot tell, moreover, how many people 
you have called out of bed to get heated with 
exertion till terrible colds ran into fevers and | 
fevers into graveyards,” and, before he had | 
done, Johnny was gnawing his white lips, and 
was presently prostrate with the others, only | 
their prostration was fear, and his remorse. 

“TT will do what I can for you,” said the 
lawyer. * But the farmers are terribly enraged, | 





and will not listen to any terms. They want | 
the full sentence of the law, whatever that 
may be—and so I cannot give you any hope.” | 
And with that he left them to the aggrava- | 
tion of their brief but fell discomfort. | 
It was, however, exactly as tae lawyer said. | 
The prosecuting farmers would not listen toa 
vord in extenuation of the young barnburners’ 
misdcings; they must be made an example; life 
and property should not be jeopardized in that 
community, and the offenders go unpunished; 
friends and excusers need not waste breath in 
talking ; even money could not cheat the yeo- 
men of their vengeance ; they would have no 
compromise with criminals, and they had no 
power to compromise, if they would, for they 
stood no longer as individuals, but the govern- 





ment and majesty of the law absorbed them— 
let that law do its utmost: it would purify, at 
any rate, the town they lived in ; and the farmers 
felt free to say that, in their opinion, if the ex- 


boys, there would not be another fire in that 
town during the life of that generation. And 


accordingly, with their wives and daughters, | 


those bloodthirsty rustics turned out in full 
force at the preliminary trial, and never felt a 
quiver at their heartstrings as, with a great 
stir and proclan 
little shivering wretches were ushered into their 
places behind the prisoners’ bar, and stared 
about them with haggard eyes and white faces, 
ere their heads fell upon their breasts at the 
terrible recital ot their evil deeds, and still 
more evil intentions, in the reading of the in- 
dictment ; and then, according to instruction, 
the hapless little unfortunates faintly pleaded 
not guilty. 

But ag if to atone for all the stolidity of 
others, Mrs. McTavish’s sobs shook the room, 
and she was finally taken out stiff as a subject 
for a dissecting-table. 

The district-attorney opened the case for the 
prosecution, with a restatement of the crimes 
alleged to have been committed by the hard- 
ened young villains before the court, saying 
how he meant to prove his facts, rehearsing all 
that had occurred, and ail that might have 
occurred, moreover, though it never did; and 
Johnny’s heart, at least, sank more and more 
closely toward the verge of total annihilation, 
as the man’s hard words impressed upon him the 
horrors of his wickedness. The preliminaries 
were ended by summoning the constable to the 
stand, who told his story at length, lingering 
with self-satisfaction on his own cunning, and 
missing no detail of the business. When he con- 





treme penalty were pronounced upon these | 


ation and marshaling, four | 


cluded, the terrified little culprits saw the great 
gates of the prison yawning to receive them 
like the dungeons of Giant Despair. A ray of 
hope never crossed their minds, and they did 
not even glance up when their own lawyer rose, 
and asked the constable a couple of questions. 

“T think,” he remarked, shifting two or three 
papers before him, “that you said you threat- 
ened one of the prisoners, by name Lot Lander, 
with a night in the dark cell of the station- 
house, if he did not divulge all he knew con- 
cerning the recent fires. Is that so?” 

“It is,” answered the complacent constable. 

“*And I believe you promised Charley Fitz, 
another of the prisoners, half of the reward of 
two thousand dollars, in order to open a shop, 
and be married ’—here there was a roar in the 
room, as its occupants measured Charley, 
quickly subdued by the officers—* in return for 
any disclosures he might care to make ?” 

“T did.” 

** May it please your honor,” said the lawyer 
then, turning to the court, ‘according to the 
rule, a confession obtained by either fear or 
favor is null and void. The confession of these 
boys, which is the sole evidence that the pro- 
secution intends or is able to bring forward, 
was obtained, as I need not say, by these means 
and no other, and is absolutely of no effect.” 

He then indulged in a little eloquence over 
the tender age of the children, and moved that 
the case should be dismissed from the docket, 
and that the prisoners should be discharged. 

And to their own amazement—thetr light 
heads, with the terrible singing in their ears, 
suddenly feeling like bubbles about to burst— 
and to the consternation of the farmers, who, 
just as suddenly, saw no security to property, 
saw agrarian divisions, anarchy, and ruin 
stalking abroad over their fields, the four 
urchins were given the liberty of the land 
again, and were free for further mischief. 

I saw,Johnny McTavish coming down a tree 
with a bird’s-nest and two speckled eggs in it, 
an hour afterward, unable as ever to resist the 
temptation of destroying something or other. 
But, from that day to the present one, there has 
never been a single fire in the town, once so 
cursed by the presence of its young gang of 


| barnburners. 


Nana Saihb, and his Lieutenant 
Cesare Moreno. 

THE history of the great Indian mutiny is 
now a thrice told tale. It may be too much to 
say that the final verdict of modern civilization 
has yet been pronounced on its merits. But 
the very name given by common consent to the 
struggle, that of mutiny, shows a broad distinc- 
tion between the discontent of a nation rising 
in insurrection against intolerable oppression 


|} and the simple revolt of a pampered soldiery. 


Whatever was the primary cause of this re- 
volt—and even up tothe present time no au- 
thority, either English or native, has, so far as 
we are aware, given any explanation of it 


which could be deemed satisfactory to impartial | 


observers--it isapparent that it was never aided 
heartily by the native populations. But what- 








THE TURN-FEST AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tue seventeenth annual gathering of the 
North American Turner-bunaé commenced on Satur- 
day, August 7th, at Chicago, Ill., and for a time the 
whole city seemed surrendered to the German ele- 
ment. The public and private buildings were appro- 
priately decorated, and the welcoming reception at 
Farwell Hall was a most interesting event, The ar- 
rangements of the buildings, the decorations, and the 
grounds for the gymnastic exercises, were creditable 
to the committees having the matter in charge. No- 
thing appeared to have been forgotten either by the 
officers of the fest or the civil authorities that could 
add success or enjoyment to the occasion. The wea- 
ther was agreeable, and mirth, good-fellowship and 
happiness marked the entire festival. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 


Scenes on the Isthmus of Suez Canal. 

In anticipation of the formal opening of the Isth- 
mus of Suez Maritime Canal, on the 15th of next No- 
vember, great activity prevails throughout that part 
of Egypt where the industrial elements are most af- 
fected by the completion of the work. Preparations 
on an extensive scale are being made for the recep- 


| tion and entertainment of the illustrious personages 


who will be present on the occasion. What was, a 
few years ago, a comparative desert, has been trans- 
formed into a busy mart. We give two engravings of 
scenes on the Isthmus, showing how great the change 
that has come upon the spot. 


Unvailing the Statue of Mr. Peabody, in 
° London, England. 

The ceremony of unvailing the bronze statue of Mr, 
George Peabody, the distinguished philanthropist, 
erected at the Royal Exchange, London, to commem- 
orate his princely liberality to the poor of the great 
metropolis, was performed by the Prince of Wales on 
Friday, July 234. The Lord Mayor, and many promi- 
nent civic dignitaries, with Mr. Motley, the new Ame- 
rican Minister to the Court of St. James, took part in 
the proceedings, which were of an intensely interest- 
ing character, and which have been fully reported by 
the daily press. 


Opening of the Albert Dock, Hull, Eng. 
land. 

The new Albert dock at Hull, which is one of the 
largest in England, being 3,300 feet long, and 430 feet 
wide at its broadest part, was formally opened on 
Thursday, July 22, by their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. After being received 
with the honors due their rank by the authorities of 
Hull, the royal couple were conducted by a brilliant 
cortege to her Majesty’s ship Vivid, from which the 
Prince directed the dock gates to be opened and 
named the dock. At the close of the ceremony a grand 
banquet was spread in a mammoth luncheon-hall, to 
which over one thousand persons sat down. 


Velocipede Race at Fontainebleau, 
France. 

On Sunday, July 25th, a series of velocipede races 
occurred at Fontainebleau, France. An immense 
crowd assembled to witness the evolutions of the skill- 
ful riders, among whom were some of the most re- 
markable velocipedists of France. The Place Cen- 





trale was decorated for the occasion, and the muni- 
| cipal band was in attendance to enliven the exercises. 


The Wolf-Rock Lighthouse. 


ever were the causes that precipitated the ca- On Monday, July 19, the last stone of the new light- 


tastrophe, whatever were the discontents that 
drove the Sepoys into such a hideous struggle, 
or whatever their designs may have been, had 
they been victorious, there is no question as to 
the merciless severity with which they were 
treated when the fortunes of war went against 
them. Itisnot our purpose now either to justify 


| or condemn what to many persons at the time 


seemed like needless cruelties on the part of 
the conquerors ; history will pronounce its ver- 
dict ; and as time softens the provocations of 
the hour, while the horrors of the decimations 
of the captured regiments will never lose their 
ghastly features, it is probable that verdict will 


|condemn as wanton and unnecessary the pun- 


ishments inflicted by the English conquerors. 

Among the leaders of the Sepoy revolt there 
was but one name of eminence that will sur- 
vive it, and it is that of Nana Saihb, an authen- 
tic likeness of whom, the only one, we believe, 
ever published, we present to our readers on 
pace 380. 

We are indebted for it to Signore C. C. 
Moreno, an Italian of Roman birth, who himself 
served on the staff of Nana Saihb, and was 
present with him at Cawnpore and Delhi, and 


whose portrait we also give. It will be re- | 


membered by most persons that, after the sup- 
pression of the mutiny, the Indian Government 
offered an enormous reward for the capture of 
Nana Saihb, amounting, we believe, to £10,000 ; 
and although many natives were imprisoned, 
and more than one hanged, under the belief 
that he was the fugitive leader, it was finally 
ascertained that the real Nana Saihb had es- 
caped, and was beyond pursuit. The account 
given by Signore Moreno of the flight, in which 
he participated, is as interesting and romantic 
| as that of the Young Pretender. After the fall 
of Delhi, the band of fugitives traveled toward 
| the northwest, hoping to organize fresh levies. 
| Finding this hopeless, they crossed the River 


| Summa, near Kundora, and thence crossing | 


other rivers and valleys, they passed the 
| Ganges itself, traveling to Almorah, and thence 
|toward Goorkhaa. There Nana Saihb took 


leave of his companions, announcing his inten- | 


tion to take shelter in the Nepanl Mountains, 
where he hoped to be received by sympathizing 
friends, and where he is believed to be residing 


| eminent a leader, who seems to have the rare 


at the present time. It is not probable that so | 


| house built on the Wolf, an isolated and dangerous 


rock nine miles beyond Land’s End, was laid by Sir 
Frederick Arrow, R. N. The first landing on the rock 
was effected March 17, 1862, and nearly two years 
were passed in excavating and adapting the rock for 
the foundations. On the 6th of August, 1864, the first 
stone was placed in position, and the last three years 
have brought the tower to completion. The work 


light apparatus, but as the men can reside comfort- 
ably within the tower, this will be speedily executed, 


The Inniskillings’ Ball. 

A grand ball was given by the officers of the 27th 
(Inniskilling) regiment, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, 
London, on Wednesday, July 21, to celebrate the pre- 
sentation of a new set of colors presented to the regi- 
ment by the Countess of Inniskilling. The colors were 
employed to form part of an effective-looking military 
trophy, erected in the ball-room, It displays a large 
crystal star, with two figures of mail-clad knights as 
its supporters on each side; and two shields bearing 
the armorial devices of the regiment, which are the 
Castle of Inniskilling, with St. George’s colors; and 
the White Horse, with the motto, “Nec aspera ter- 
rent; accompanied by lances, sabres, muskets, 
| drums, and other implements of warfare. 


A Farandole by Torchlight at Haux- 
Bonnes, France. 


Bonnes, a hamlet of France, in the department of 
Basses-Pyrenees, during his receat excursion, he was 
greeted with a national demons‘ration of a somewhat 
singular nature. The people of both sexes and all 
ages, assembled at his temporary residence after sun- 
set, bearing lighted torches, and forming a circle, a 
large party of young folks indulged in the farandole, 
or “ break-down” of the district, to the music of fifes 
and tambourines. This was the evening exhibition, 
but a public entry had previously been made by his 
Highness, in whose honor a triumphal arch was 
erected, 





A Maoyrricent Aquarrum.—A magnificent 
aquarium was recently opened at Berlin. The first 
room is a hall paved with marble, having snake and 
lizard cages on either side. From this room the vis- 
itor passes to a balcony, from which he looks down 
into a large rocky cavern, with a pool below, ten- 
| anted by water-fowl. An adjoining room contains 
|} another nearly circular cavern, with basins in the 
| rock-work around the side, and a magnificent aviary 
| in the middle, The latter must contain more than a 


| faculty of securing the fidelity and attachment | thousand birds, who, at first sight, appear to be a so- 


of all who approach him, is an idle witness of | 


the intricues which now agitate Central Asia, 
and in the coming struggle for supremacy be- 


tween the Russians and the English he will | 


doubtless again appear, animated by the oath 
of undying vengeance on the English rulers of 
India which he and his companions have sworn. 


CoxpEMNED murderers in Utah have the 
privilege of choosing the manner of their death. 
They generally prefer shooting. 


called “ happy family,” on a very large scale, seeming 
| to occupy only one large cage of wire gauze. On 
closer examination, however, one may perceive that 
it is divided by very delicate wire partitions, radiat- 
ing from the centre, so that only about one hundred 
birds occupy the same compartment. From the 
aviary a rocky, vaulted passage leads to the aquarium, 
strictly so called, and also to the lower part of the 
| above-mentioned cavern. The imitation rock-work 
is particularly successful, and the general effect of 
the different apartments is very fine. There is no 
aq in the world equal to it. 


now remaining to be done is erecting the lantern and | 


On the arrival of the Viceroy of Egypt at Eaux- | 


HEBREWS IN BRITAIN. 


Tue annexed passage is from a recent Eng- 
lish publication, The Lord Protector and the British 
Nation: No one knows when the Jews first came 
into England. They were here before the Norman 
conquest. They were here when Hengist landed. It 
is probable they were here before Cesar cgme, Some 
writers derive the name of Britain from a Hebrew 
word—from Barat anach, tin island, which would be 
very ingeniousif Barat meant tin, or anach, island. 
When the Romans land we get on safer ground. One 
of the edicts of Augustus speaks of the Jews in 
Britain. One of the Roman bricks dug up in Mark 
Lane has the story of Samson and the Foxes stamped 
upon it, Bede mentions the Jews in connection with 
the great controversy on the tonsure. Egbert forbade 
the Saxon Christians to attend Jewish feasts, a fact 
which implies not only that they had syn es and 
ceremonials in England, but that a friendly inter- 
course then existed between the native Christians 
and the native Jews. In the Crowland Ab! records 
there is an entry which proves—if the record itself be 
genuine—that Jews could hold land, and that nm | 
were in the habit of endowing monks and nuns wit 
some part of their wealth. 








Remarxanre Arrecrion Berwern a Cow 
AND A P1G.—Walking, one day, in the neighborhood 
of Bath, accompanied by a dog of the most discur- 
sively inquisitive disposition, and whose researches 
were somewhat noisily pursued, we came to a field 
where a number of cows were quietly browsing at 
some distance from the path we followed. In pursu- 
ing his investigations “‘Tip ” alarmed a fine porker of 
some six months old, near the stile by which we were 
about to leave the fleld. Not knowing the dog as well 
as I did, his somewhat rough manners alarmed the 
pig, who nted loudly and ran away, pursued by 
the dog, who tried to explain that he meant no harm, 
No sooner, however, had the pig shown symptoms of 
being in danger than one of the cows at the otherside 
of the field pricked up her ears and trotted rapidly 
toward the scene of action. The pig, with a grunt of 
satisfaction, took refuge under her legs, and the cow, 
keeping a sharp lookout at the dog, devoted herse 
to calm the alarmed pig by licking it carefully all 
over. I called the dog off, and we passed into the 
next field, but as long as we continued in sight the 
cow ed her porcine friend jealously. 


Qurrer Ipgas asovut Breavuty.—It is rather 
remarkable how nationalities differ in their ideas of 
what constitutes beauty. I was reading a story, the 
other day, of a fine, well-formed Englishman, who, 
while traveling over the Alps, was taken ill of fever, 
in one of those villages where every grown person 
has got a swelling in his neck, known by the name of 
a “goitre.” The first Sunday after his recovery he 
went to the church to return thanks. The appear- 
ance of the stranger, his fine dress and manly gait, 
combined with good looks, made everybody stare at 
him when the service was ended. He had no sooner 
got outside the portal than one of the cottagers re- 
marked, quite loud enough for him to hear it, ‘Oh, 
how completely handsome would that man be if he 
had but a goitre.” This story put me in mind of 
what the Prince of Anamaboo said of a certain lady 
before he quitted London, namely, “that she would 
be the most charming woman in the world had she 
been but a negress !”’ 


Tue Ox.pest Crty 1n THE Wortp.— Damas- 
cus may now be regarded as the oldest inhabited city 
in the world. Tyre and Sidon have crumbled on the 
shore; Baalbec is a ruin; Palmyra is buried in a 
desert ; Nineveh and Babylon have disappeared from 
the Tigris and Euphrates. Damascus remains what 
it was before the days of Abraham—a centre of trade 
and travel—an island of verdure in the desert—‘‘a 
presidential capital,’ with martial and sacred associa- 
tions extending throughout thirty centuries. It was 
near Damascus that Saul of Tarsus saw the light 
above the brightness of the sun ; the street which is 
called Strait, in which it was said “he prayed,” still 
runs through the city. The caravan comes and goes 
as it did a thousand years ago ; there is still the sheik, 
the ass, and the water-whecl ; the merchants of the Eu- 
phrates and the Mediterranean still “ occupy” these 
“with the multitude of their wares.” The city which 
Mohammed surveyed from a neighboring height, and 
was afraid to enter, ‘“‘ because it was given to man to 
have but one paradise, and for his part, he was re- 
solved not to have it in this world,” is to-day what 
Julian called the ‘eye of the East, as it was in the 
time of Isaiah “‘ the head of Syria.” From Damascus 
came the damson, our blue plums, and the delicious 
apricot of Portugal called damasco; damask, our 
beautiful fabric of cotton and silk, with vines and 
flowers raised upon a smooth, bright ground; the 
damask rose, introduced into England in the time of 
| VIII.; the Damascus blade, so famous the 
world over for its keen edge and wonderful elasticity, 
the secret of whose manufacture was lost when 
Tamerlane carried off the artist into Persia ; and the 
beautiful art of inlaying wood and steel with silver 
and gold; a kind of mosaic engraving and sculptural 
united—called damaskening—with which box 
bureaus, swords and guns are ornamented, It is 6 
a city of flowers and bright waters ; the streams of 
Lebanon and the “silk of gold” still murmur and 
sparkle in the wilderness of the Syrian gardens. 


A Wonverrvut Macutne.—The pin machine 
is one of the closest approaches that mechanics have 
made to the dexterity of the human hand. A small 
machine, about the height and size of a ladies’ sewing 
machine, only much stronger, stands before you, 
On the back side, a light belt descends from a long 
shaft at the ceiling that drives all the machines, 
ranged in rows on the floor. On the left side of our 
machine hangs, on a small peg, a small reel of wire, 
that has been straightened by running through a 
small compound system of small rollers. The wire 
descends, and the end of it enters the machine. This 
is the food consumed by this snappish, voracious 





little dwarf. He pulls it in and bites it off by the 
inches incessantly, 140 bites to the minute, Just as 
he seizes each bite, a saucy little hammer, with a con- 
| cave face, hits the end of the wire three times, and 
| “ upsets ” it to a head, while he gripes it in a counter- 
sunk hole between his teeth. With an outward 
thrust of his tongue he then lays the pin sidewise in a 
| little groove across the rim of a small wheel that 
| slowly revolves just under his nose. By the external 
| pressure of a stationary hoop, these pins roll in their 
| places as they are carried under two series of small 
files, three in each. These files grow finer toward the 
end of the series, They lie at a slight inclination on 
the pins, and by a series of cams, levers and springs 
are made to play like lightning. Thus the pins are 
dropped in a little shower in a box. Twenty-eight 
pounds are a day’s work for one of these jerking little 
automatons. Two very intelligent machines reject 
every crooked pin, even the slightest irregularity of 
form being detected. Another automaton assorts 
half a dozen lengths in as many boxes, all at once 
and unerringly, when @ careless operator has mixed 
the contents of boxes from various machines. Lastly, 
a perfect genius of a machine hangs the pins by the 
head in an inclined platform through as many slota 
as there are pins in a row of paper. These slots con- 
verge into the exact space spanning the length of a 
row. Under them runs the strip of pin paper. A 
barb-like part of the machine catches one pin from 
each of the slots as it falls, and by one movement 
sticks them all through the corrugated ridges in the 
paper, from which they are to be picked by taper 
fingers in boudoirs, and all sorts of human 
stances. ' 
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THE GREAT FIRE AT YONKERS, WESTCHESTER COUNIY, NEW YORK, AUGUST 9'H—VIRW OF THE NORTH RIVER AND PALISADES.—SEE PAGE 375. 


General Daniel E. Sickles, and 
the Excelsior Brigade. 


In this number of our paper we 
present a striking portrait of Gen- 
eral Sickles, our new Minister to 
Spain, and Major-General in the 
United States army, whose military 
reputation is associated with the 
brilliant record of the Excelsior 
Brigade. 

The history of the late war, when 
it is hereafter written, eloquent as 
it will be with incidents of glowing 
patriotism, valor, and _ military 
prowess, will have no brighter or 
grander page than that descriptive 
of the gallantry and devotion of 
the Excelsior Brigade of the Army 
of the Potomac to the cause of 
national liberty and loyalty. 

In the spring of 1861, the 
“sword of our fathers,” sheathed 
since the war of the Montezumas, 
and rusting idly in its scabbard, 
once again sprang forth to avenge 
the deadly insult offered to the flag, 
and to preserve the unity and in- 
tegrity of the nation intact. 

Daniel E. Sickles, a son of our 
State, and a tried friend of his 
native land, at once proceeded to 
recruit and discipline a regiment to 
serve the cause of his country. So 
ardent was the popular enthusiasm 
at that moment, that the regiment 
soon swelled into a brigade, and 
its energetic commander was en- 
abled to march to Washington at 
the head of forty-five hundred as 
daring and well-accoutred men as 
filled the ranks of our armies during 
the war. This fine body of woops 
numbered five full regiments, 
known as the First, Second, Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Excelsior, and led 
by their respective colonels, William 
Dwight, George B. Hall, Nelson 
Taylor, William R. Brewster, and 
Charles K. Graham. 

Arrived at the seat of war, and 
placed in the division of “ Fighting 
Joe Hooker,” in the Army of the 
Potomac, then being reorganized 
under General McClellan, the Ex 
celsior Brigade impatiently awaited 
the order to advance against the 
horde of Graybacks mustering upon 
the opposite bank of the river. A 
bold reconnoissance to Matthias 
Point by Colonel Graham, of the 
Fifth regiment, in November, 1861, 
and an wunprecedentedly rapid 
march to Stafford Court-house, in 
March, 1862, by larger detachment 
from all the regiments, under the 
leadership of: the commander of 
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the brigade, were the preparations 
it received for the sterner and blood- 
ier efforts which subsequently fol- 
lowed. 

In the month of April, 1862, the 
divisions of the illustrious Hooker 
and the chivalric Kearney, com- 
prising the Third Corps, under the 
command of the veteran Heintzel- 
man, embarked for Yorktown 
with the entire army of General 
McClellan. In the operations at 
Yorktown these noble divisions 
rendered excellent service, and at 
Williamsburgh, the impetuous divi- 
sion of Hooker attacked the for- 
midable works of the enemy with 
desperate bravery, the Excelsior 
Brigade having the post of honor, 
In this memorable contest the be- 
havior of the Excelsiors was superb, 
its attack irresistible, and its losses 
almost unprecedented. Supported 
by the equally gallant division of 
the heroic Kearney, which subse- 
quently achieved imperishable 
glory, it forced the rebels to 
abandon their position, and com- 
mence the retreat to Richmond. 

At Fair Oaks, the Excelsior Bri- 
gade met the shock of the pro- 
longed contest, fought with des- 
perate zeal through the engage- 
ment, and left many a gallant 
member dead upon the field. 
Through the succeeding Seven 
Days’ struggle every regiment of 
that unshaken brigade was steadily 
exposed to the fury and destruc- 
tion of shot and shell and death- 
dealing sabre-stroke. 

At the second battle of Bull Run, 
the now famous Excelsior Brigade 
sustained the brunt and heat of the 
strife with distinguished honor. At 
Fredericksburg, under the loyal 
Burnside, wounds and “the glory 
of spilt blood” again greeted the 
ever devoted brigade during the 
storming of the strongly entrenched 
heights. When General Hooker 
assumed command of our troops in 
the East, the Excelsior Brigade led 
the van of the grand army, and 
met and madly charged the assem- 
bled foe upon the gory field of 
Chancellorsville. Continually de- 
pleted by heavy losses even in the 
hour of success, and rapidly filled 
up by fresh recruits, more than 
ten thousand soldiers shared the 
hardships and merited renown of 
the gallant brigade in the course of 
the war. 

At Gettysburg, in July, 1863, 
the Excelsior Brigade formed a 
notable part of Sickles’s corps, 
which so impetuously hurried for- 
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ward to encownter the eager foe. In that ferde 
conflict its beloved leader lost his leg, and won 
abiding fame in connection with the decided 
victory of that memorable day. 

With General Grant at the head of the com- 
bined forces. of the Union, the Excelsior Bri- 
gade, true to iis motto and well-won repute, 
again and again encountered the enemy, and 
in the glowing language of the great soldier of 
France, literally “covered itself with glory.” 
By this time its colonels had become generals, 
many of its captains and lientenants, colonels, 
and some of its brave privates, officers of 
different grades in the service. During the 
campaign of the Wilderness, the dashing brigade 
pushed its hotly-contested passage at the point 
of the bayonet into the very heart of the re- 
bellion, and equally shared the labors and 
laurels of the nation’s triumph over treason. 
In June, 1865, the shattered but Victorious 
remnants of the noble Excelsior Brigade were 
honorably mustered out of the service of a 
grateful country, and restored, scarred and 
war-worn, to their homes and the quiet avoca- 
tions of peace. 

To the Excelsior Brigade, the gift of the 
Empire State to the American Union, belongs 
the pride and honor of having gloriously served 
in the field throughout the great war for the 
preservation of our nationality. 

May the republic ever possess such stanch 
and faithfnl defenders in times of trial, and 
such good citizens in her days of peace and 
Prosperity } 








THE DEAD INVALID, 


Waite in a whiter shroud she Mes, 
Awaiting to be borne away, 

Where loving friends, with sobs and sighs, 
Will leave her lying, clay in clay. 


Hers was a life all pain-opprest 
From its dim dawn to its surcease : 
Yet though it conld not give her rest, 
Tt still vouchsafed her endless peace. 


If dull Despair o’erspread her mind, 
Clothed in the darkness of the tomb, 

Fair, full-orbed Hope rose up behind, 
And chased away the gathered gloom. 


And so it is—the duskiest shade 
The all-illuming sunlight tracks; 
Ard storms in murkiest mist arrayed 
Bear the same glory on their backs. 


Strange glimpses of the beautiful 
Abound in e’en the dreariest night; 

And lives the darkest warped and dull 
Are all shot through with threads of light. 








TOO LATE. 


* Wuat do you want ?” 

“I did want to see my husband. But I beg 
pardon, for I perceive he is not here.” 

The question was curt, rude, rough even; 
the reply impetuous, cuttingly sarcastic, and 
with a hot dash of anger in its tones. You 
would never have thought that Maxwell Mail- 
lard—gentleman as he called himself, and the 
world called him—could have spoken so to his 
sweet young wife, just as any coarse, flery man 
might, in an imperious mood, to an intrusive 
servant or an annoying beggar. Nor would 
you have thought, either, that Alice Maillard 
could have grown so flushed and disturbed, and 
vented such a reply to the husband she loved 
better than life itself, and then turned and 
walked away with such a queenly step from his 
presence. 

It certainly was an unpleasant and unfortu- 
nate mood the merchant was in that evening. 
The close of the year was near at hand, and ail 
day long he had been perplexed by a thousand 
cares incident to his large business ; besides, he 
had discovered a gross error in the books—re- 
sult of an incompetent bookkeeper’s blunder— 
and had taken them home with him that even- 
ing to endeavor to trace its source and rec- 
tify it. 

It was in this mood, his brows knitted with 
perplexity, that his girl-wife came upon him in 
the quiet little library whither he had retired 
after dinner, and, stealing softly up behind him, 
had playfully blinded his eyes with one of her 
white hands, at the same time pushing away 
the thick ledger over the green baize-covered 
table. 

In an instant the quick, rough question, 
that spoke of annoyance, burst from his lips, 
and in an instant more the white hand was 
snatched away, the little, graceful head tossed 
high, a red spot leaped to both cheeks, and the 
cutting, sarcastic answer was flung back. And 
in a iew moments more the merchant was left 
alone, his handsomely-shaped head, covered 
with thick iron-gray locks, bent again over his 
books, but with a compression of his lips and a 
glitter in his eye one seldom saw there, while 
the girl-wife was sitting in the parlor, quiet as 
a statue, but with that same color and excited 
mien with which she had left the library. 

For some minutes Alice Maillard sat thus 
perfectly motionless, looking straight before 
her; then her mien softened—a grieved, 
wounded look crept into her eyes, her shut lips 
rélaxed and quivered with feeling, and she 
burst into tears, and sobbed as though her very 
heart would break. The sobs swelled tem- 
pestuously, and the tears rolled over the cheeks 
now pale with emotion, but after a time she 
grew calmer. 

“Tam sorry I spoke so,” she said, confessing 
her fault to herself with as much earnestness as 
though her husband were a listener. “I am 
sorry. If Max was rough” (here the lips 
swelled again), ‘I was hasty. I suppose those 
lireseme books troubled him; I will go and 
apologize.” 

And, rising, she left the room, and walked 
along the hall to the rear of the house, where 
the little library was situated. But, laying 
her hand on the knob of the door, she was 
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surprised to find it fastened. The lock was 
turned. 

“ Unkind !” she said, now, the red spot deep- 
ening again on the cheek; and, noiselessly as 
she had come, she returned to the parlor, 

Two, three hours crept away}; lonesome 
enongh felt the solitary Alice, striving to pass 
the time with her sewing, upon which, now and 
then, a tear dropped silently. All that time, 
howevet, her thoughts were busy, and she 
clung to her first resolve not'to sleep uritil she 
had made peace with her husband. For it was 
a new thing to this young creature—the pet of 
her girlhood home, and the bride of less than a 
year—to hear a harsh Word, or utterean unkind 
one ; and all that long evening, while she sat 
there in tears, seemed an age to her. Ah, 
little Alice, can such exquisitely keen suffering 
ever, ever come again ? 

Nine, ten, eleven o’clock struck, and then she 
heard the library door open, and her husband’s 
footsteps along the hall. But they did not 
pause at the parlor, though the door was par- 
tially ajar; they passed on, and he ascended 
the staircase to their chamber. This was too 
much. Hot tears again swelled in the large, 
sensitive eyes, and womanly indignation 
prompted her to remain below until she was 
calm ; and when she went up to her room, her 
husband was, or pretended to be, fast-locked in 
sleep. 

Next morning, at breakfast, the young wife 
was quite prepared to expect the way might be 
easier for the establishment of peace between 
them, but there was a reserve and iciness in 
Mr. Maillard’s manner which quite frustrated 
this intention. He hurried through the meal, 
went to the library for the books, looked into 
the breakfast-room again for a courteous 


| *good-morning,” but did not unbend to bestow 
, the customary parting kiss, 


Alice felt more than ever grieved, thus 
thrown back upon herself. All day long she 
was most unhappy, and could not settle herself 
about her usual employments. The feelings 
she suffered were so new to her ; it was some- 
thing she never thought could happen—to 
speak a quick, angry word to one who was all 
the world to her, and no matter though she 
had been betrayed into the utterance, she 
never could be happy again till it had been ex- 
plained and forgiven. She would speak to her 
husband before sleep again sealed her eyelids, 
although very sound, indeed, had not been the 
slumber that visited her last night. 

When evening arrived, and Mr. Maillard 
came up to dinner; Alice met him as usual with 
an affectionate greeting, and put up her lips for 
the customary kiss ; but very icy was the salu- 
tatjon, and such a tone of restraint pervaded 
his manner that she found herself deterred from 
uttering a word. At table Mr. Maillard was 
politely attentive, and led the conversation to 
subjects of general interest, keeping it up so 
skillfully that not an opening appeared for the 
introduction of any reference to the particular 
subject that engrossed his wife’s mind, and 
when he rose, he said: “I have an engage- 
ment at the club to-night, Mrs. Maillard, and it 
will probably be late when I return,” and went 
out. 

“Why did I not speak? I won’t let it pass 
so. He is cold as aniceberg. I will have an 
explanation before I sleep to-night,” said Alice, 
passionately. ‘‘ He shan’t treat me like a child 
any longer.” 

It was late when Mr. Maillard returned, and 
he did not expect to find the watcher who sat 
in the parlor, and a little surprise was in his 
glance when he entered, but he made no com- 
ment. 

“Tt is after twelve, I know, Maxwell, but I 
sat up for you. The truth is, I wanted to speak 
to you about—-about———” but here she paused. 

“* Well ” 

There was but little encouragement in the 
cool monosyllable that Mr. Maillard uttered ; 
and the eyes upon which his wife’s were turned 
appealingly held no glance of tenderness to lure 
her on in the step that was now growing pain- 
ful to her, although he very well knew what 
was going on in her mind. Was this mana 
hardened boor? 

Society, as I said, called him a gentleman. 
He had many excellent traits ; and he bad not 
really felt comfortable himself since that affair 
in the library ; but he had a strong, passionate 
nature, and an iron will that had never been 
subdued ; and, like many of his proud and im- 
perious type, he would neither bend to acknow- 
ledgments himself, nor seem to encourage, by 
any tenderness of manner, his wife’s. So he 
sat stately and frigid in the seat he had taken 
by the fireside. 

Meantime, Alice—affectionate and sensitive, 
with her whole heart in her eyes, and those 
eyes eagerly beseeching his—stood near him, 
where she had advanced asshe spoke. At first 
it had been easy for her to utter those words ; 
but that one unimpassioned monosyllable 
checked further utterance and froze her lips. 
But at length she burst out passionately : 

“T will speak! Maxwell, you know what I 
want to say. I am very unhappy !” and the hot 
tears thickened her voice. 

“What makes you unhappy, Mrs. Maillard 7” 

Yes, that man actually asked this question— 
he, who knew just how the sensitive, affection- 
ate girl was suffering. Not an embrace—no 
opening of his arms to draw her to his breast— 
no kiss on her quivering mouth, no tremor in 
his own tones; but instead, that impassive 
question : 

“What makes you unhappy, Mrs. Maillard ?” 

For an instant the ice-floe driven into the 
gulf stream of feeling checked its tropic cur- 
rent; then it swept on again, but not so warm 
as before. 

“T am unhappy because I have suffered—am 
suffering; and I want a reconciliation. You 
know, Maxwell—those words spoken in the 
library the other night. I was sorry the very 
minute afterward.” 

“‘And I was sorry also, Mrs. Maillard. Any 
exhibition of impetuousness—temper, I might 
say—disgusts me, I think my wife ought to 





tthat rested in his bright blue eyes. 





know that, and avoid such occasion. But I for- 
give you.” 

Mr. Maillard said this as loftily as though he 
were & judge pronouncing sentence—as though 
he himself were not the cause of it all. A chill 
ran through poor Alice’s veins. She had read 
of lovers’ quarrels and trifling estrangements 
between. the married—but here was a new 
phase. She had expected to be taken to her 
husband's heart and restored to happiness again. 
She never dreamed of thus being thrown off, 
bafiled by that cruel will—she, who was all 
heart and affection. If he was only downright 
angry with her—would even scold her roundly 
—then the tempest would pass. But no, there 
was only this lofty assumption of superiority. 
She was cast back on herself, and could say no- 
thing. Chilled, amazed, humiliated, and half- 
stunned by the turn the matter had taken, the 
poor girl-wife turned to her chamber. 

Maxwell Maillard sat for perhaps a half hour 
ere he left the parlor, buried in a reverie. But 
his thoughts were not of a softened character. 
One could have seen that by the lips that were 
still closely shut, and the expression of triumph 
Had this 
man a heart, and. did it hold a throb of love for 
his wife ? 

Yes, he thought so. He had been a most ar- 
dent wooer ; he unbent to enslave, and subdue, 
and win, and no lover of younger years ever 
could have so completely overpowered the sen- 
sitive, impulsive, beautiful Alice Annable, as 
this stately, handsome, middle-aged gentleman, 
Yes, he loved her with a strong, imperious 
love, such as men of his type feel—a selfish 
love, in that she ministered to his pride of pos- 
session, but he loved himself more. And, as 
he sat there after she had left him, the expres- 
sion of his eyes interpreted this thought—‘' I 
intended to let her suffer. And I intend that 
she shall suffer more. It is not a man’s place 
to yield. A wife’s spirit should be broken to 
her husband’s. When I think she is sufficiently 
punished, I shall take her back to my heart 
again.” 

And the poor girl above was taking her first 
lesson in that bitterest knowledge that ever 
comes to woman’s heart—the realization that 
she is treated unfairly and unkindly. She half 
doubted that she had heard her husband speak 
at all. Had he even answered her? she asked 
herself. How very far apart they seemed still. 
Was this the reconciliation to which she had 
looked forward? She shut her eyelids hard, to 
press back the hot tears, and murmured, with 
a little sob, “‘ And yet, when one loves, it is so 
easy to forgive.” 

Poor Alice! “The mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but they grind exceedingly small.” 
One day, that proud, imperious man will weep 
bitterer tears than he is now causing you. 

Days, and weeks, and months followed that 
first rupture between Maxwell Maillard and his 
wife, and though to all outward appearances 
they were attentive, and, in society, as happy 
as ever, yet Alice felt that the gulf between 
them had never been bridged. She had, in- 
deed, often essayed to fling across it the rosy 
bands of affection ; but in that chill, icy air they 
had withered speedily ere they reached him, 
on the other side. And yet, had any one 
come to that man, and said to him, “ You are 
to blame, and are daily adding to your sin,” he 
would have indignantly denied it. 

The truth was, his imperious will, pampered 
by that first entire submission on the part of 
his wife, had grown with what it fed upon until 
it overshadowed his whole nature. Had Alice 
been a different woman—less submissive, less 
impulsive, more persistent of her rights—even 
had she, in acknowledging her error, thrown a 
portion of it where it justly belonged, on his 
head, angry though he might have been, he 
would eventually have found a will that 
matched his own, but she was not of that class. 
High-spirited she certainly was, but most af- 
fectionate, and with the greatest sense of 
honor and delicacy for the feelings of others, 
and it was often a marvel to herself how she 
had been betrayed into that reply. 

Situated as she now was, Alice grew daily 
more unhappy. Week after week, month after 
month went by, and she hungered after the 
word of love that never came. Sometimes, 
goaded almost to agony by this slow torture, 
she grew capricious; but the cool eyes, the 
lofty manner, and that steady negative course 
of her husband—neither repellent nor inviting 
—only added to her sorrow. “Her spirit is 
not broken yet,” Mr. Maillard said, to him- 
self; and so he kept up his system of wifely 
training. 

It was at this time that a summons came 
from Alice’s girlhood home. Her widowed 
mother, long an invalid, was rapidly failing, 
and the elder sister—good, kind, motherly 
Hester—and her student twin-brother Horace, 
whom she had loved with a stronger affection 
than sisters usually bestow, since up to her 
marriage they had shared the same studies, and 
lived in each other’s hearts, united by that 
closest tie of twin birth, sent an urgent mes- 
sage for her presence. She departed in haste, 
80 hastily that the train was reached within an 
hour after the receipt of the telegram, and she 
traveled alone, as Mr. Maxwell’s business en- 
gagements were of that nature to detain him 
at home at that season. 

When the merchant, evening after evening, 
returned to his handsome house, deserted save 
by the servants, he began to grow more dis- 
satisfied with its cheerless aspect than he 
thought could be possible, or would have ac- 
knowledged to another. Once, entering the 
drawing-room, so dreary and empty-looking, of 
an evening after he had visited his club, he 
paused before an exquisitely-crayoned portrait 
on the wall, and said, with more feeling than 
he had shdéwn for many a month : 

“ Home is lonely without you, Alice !” 

Ah, if he had only bethought himeelf to write 
such a sentence to her ! 

The days went by, and in her girlhood home 
the trio watched around the bed of their dying 
Mother, The summer vines clambered up 





against the walls; the roses reddened in the 
garden; the June grass grew tall, and waved 
in the warm south winds; while the hectic 
deepened on the consumptive’s cheek, and 
the life-tide ebbed more faintly through her 
heart. 

At the close of one of those perfect days, 
when the last red sunset rays slanted through 
the windows, the end came; the earth-life 
lapsed into the better, and the meek eyes, clos- 
ing here with maternal love lingering last in 
their gaze, opened again to look upon the 
glories of the beautiful land where illness never 
comes, nor Death’s dark pinion droops, 

On the day following the funeral, Mr. Mail. 
lard bore his wife back to their home again, 
At the parting, Alice wept unrestrainedly upon 
the bosom of her twin brother, then turned to 
receive her sister’s farewell kiss. 

“T must be mother to you, now,” said Hes- 
ter—faithful, devoted woman, ten years older 
then the weeper she held in her arms-~and 
then she whispered, “In your trial I will come 
to you. Keep up a good heart, darling, and 
don’t brood too much on our grief for the sake 
of your own health, now.” 

After the carriage had rolled away, Horace 
stood by the window a long time in deep 
thought; then he turned suddenly to his sister, 
and said, in a somewhat restrained voice : 

““Hester, do you think Maxwell Maillard 
makes Alice happy ?” 

** Certainly—why not, Horace ? What a ques- 
tion! No one could fail to see how attentive 
he is ; and I wonder such a thought could enter 
your mind.” 

Good Hester’s answer was quickly rendered ; 
but a line that corrugated her own brows be- 
trayed that which she would not allow her lips 
to utter even to her brother. 

‘“* They say that twins have a magnetic sym- 
pathy for each other. I seem to feel that Alice 
is not as light-hearted as she was when she left 
us. Nineteen to-morrow ; and she looks full 
five years older than when she left us, a year 
and a half ago. If Maillard don’t make her 
happy, I shall hate him !” and a stern, bitter 
expression settled on the youth’s handsome 
face. 

“Why, Horace, how strangely you talk !” 
persisted Hester. “Of course Ally wouldn’t 
seem as usual. Mother’s death, you know ”"— 
and here the usually calm, self-centred woman’s 
lip quivered. 

Horace’s own deep hazel eyes filled. The 
boy had a tender, womanly heart. ‘“‘ It may be 
my fancy only. I hope so, Hester!’ but he 
stood long in thought. 

After their return home, Mr. Maillard’s mien 
softened toward his wife. He could not see 
her going about in her mourning-robes, with 
her pale, sad face, and quiet ways, without re- 
laxing from his oiden manner. But still his 
pride, so long dominant, mastered him sufii- 
ciently to withhold him from the manifestation 
of his returning tenderness, save by constant 
watchfulness, and by surrounding her with such 
luxuries as wealth could procure. Books, pic- 
tures, the latest music, flowers, every dainty of 
the season, these came to her. Ah, if he had 
only known that a tender word to a hungry 
heart is better than any gift gold can buy ! 

Alice accepted all with a sweetness that never 
failed her now. Indeed, Mr. Maillard marveled 
to see how submissive she had become. There 
were no rebellings now; no flamings up of the 
old high spirit; no passionate outbreaks—and 
alas! no passionate yearnings for tenderness. 
Her lips were never lified now for a kiss ; her 
eyes never sought his with wishful eagerness 
for the fond, answering glance; her slender 
hand no longer slid caressingly into his. That 
time with her was past. 

One evening, sitting in that same library 
where she had stolen upon him once, the win- 
dows opev to the hot airs of the August night, 
and the smoke of his cigar floating out into the 
garden, Mr. Maillard fell to thinking of this. 

“ How different Alice is from what she was 
last winter! My course was most judicious. 
Her disposition has improved. But she has 
grown so pale lately. I think the sea air would 
have helped her, if she had thought best to have 
gone from home at this time.” 

From that soliloquy Mr. Maillard was roused 
by a call from the housekeeper, who sat with 
his wife in an airy, spacious upper room of the 
large, elegant mansion. 

An hour later, a baby boy’s frail life fluttered 
into existence, but for one brief moment only, 
then went out again; and the young mother 
lay dying on her pillows. No kind, motherly, 
sustaining elder sister was there to close those 
violet eyes with a tearful kiss, and the twin- 
brother, who loved her with such passionate, 
enduring tenderness, only came to look upon 
her white face in her coffin. 

Maxwell Maillard stood, mute and dazed, 
when they told him his wife’s life-moments were 
rapidly pouring into Eternity. There was no 
time then for confessions, pleadings, or regrets 
—no time to tell her aught save the few broken 
sobs that surged in a thick, turbid torrent from 
his heavily-throbbing heart. Only time to re- 
ceive the faint pressure of the little outstretched 
hand, the last meek, loving smile, and to hear 
the two latest words that fluttered over the pale, 
lovely lips, as her dying gaze was lifted heaven- 
ward. 

“Mother! Heaven !” 

They buried her in the cemetery of her vil- 
lage home, beside her mother ; buried her with 
her dead baby on ber breast. Hester's sad 
face—aged ere she had passed into life’s full 
prime —settled into deeper lines, lines that 
would grow deeper still with the lapse of the 
years that could never restore the loved ones 
to the faithful heart of the mourner, 

The twin-brother, all aflush with youth and 
promise, stunned and nearly crazed by the ter- 
rible blow, felt that half his own bright young 
life was laid away under the earth-sod. 

And Maxwell Maillard—strong, proud man, 


whose imperious will had never yielded before 
—was sinitten by the flat of the Almighty. He 
was left alone with remorse and regret. No 
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need now to open his empty heart ; she could 
never enter more. He must sit down in the 
ashes of its desolation, No need now to relax 
his iron rule, 

It was too late ! 








Mrs. Stevens’s Last Flirtation. 


Tue morning sunlight streamed cheerily in 
through the dining-room windows, its golden 
beams playing elfin games o’er the delicate 
sevres and glistening silver composing the 
dainty breakfast-service. 

“Well, Mary, have you decided ” inquired 
Mr. Stevens, a fine-looking man, some forty 
years old, sitting down to his cup of untasted 
Mocha, and glancing over to his wife, whose 
dimpled pouting face was almost hidden by the 
massive coffee-urn. 

“]T decided some time ago to attend the 
soiree this evening with Major Hunter, and 
assuredly shall not alter my decision at this 
jate moment.” 

But, Mary, he is no companion for one like 
you, and——” 

“Qh spare me!” interrupted pretty little 
Mrs. Stevens, with a martyred expression. 
‘Major Hunter’s demeanor to me has always 
been that of a gentleman. Because my husband, 
whom I acknowledge my rightful escort, has 
become surfeited with gayety, I must needs settle 
down into the humdrum existence only con- 
genial to these whose age renders more trivial 
amusement unbearable !” 

He waited until she had finished, then, with a 
sad, stern smile, said calmly, ‘*‘ Good-morning, 
madame,” and left her presence. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed his wife, as the door 
closed softly. ‘* How strangely he looked—not 
angry exactly—not as I ever saw him before ; 
but hurt. It was wicked in me to speak so— 
wicked—wicked,” and her words were now ac- 
companied by choking sobs. ‘ When I knew 
his sensitiveness upon that one subject ; knew 
so well of his many misgivings in regard to my 
love for him, simply on account of the differ- 
ence in our ages, how could I have been so 
cruel ?” 

Her reverie was interrupted by the entrance 
of a servant, bearing the card of Major Hunter, 
who was waiting in the parlor. With an im- 
patient gesture she read the name, and entered 
his presence after a short time, with eyes 
around which—notwithstanding numerous ap- 
plications of rose-water—traces of tears were 
still visible. 

The major rose with a complacent smile and 
complimentary greeting, but Mrs. Stevens was 
in no mood for flattery, as he had tact enough 
to perceive. 

* At what time shall I call for you?” he in- 
quired, as conversation began to-flag. 

Oh! how she longed to excuse herself, and 
refuse to attend, but pride, our omnipresent 
enemy, rose up in arms, and with apparent 
nonchalance she appointed the hour. 

“Mrs. Stevens,” began the major, in low, 
earnest tones, ‘you appear sad — harassed, 
Excuse my seeming impertinence, for when one 
has but few friends, he is apt to discover any 
signs, however slight, serving to indicate their 
unhappiness.” 

His voice had assumed a slightly sentimental 
tone, which grated unpleasantly on Mrs. Ste- 
vens’s ears, and she looked up in amazement 
as he continued : 

“Since my withdrawal from the army, I have 
met you often, and the emotion which com- 
pelled me to seek an introduction at our first 
meeting has not grown cool in the many weeks 
of our acquaintance ; and although I have not 
been assured of a reciprocity of sentiment, your 
evident pleasure in my society, and acceptance 
of my protection upon different occasions, give 
me courage to ask you—whose interests are far 
dearer to me than my own—the cause of this 
sadness.” 

Mary Stevens was thunderstruck. Could 
this insulting rascal be the man over whom she 
and her husband had but an hour ago quar- 
reled? But without waiting for any comment 
from his auditor, indeed, giving her-no time to 
express her indignant contempt, he went on: 

“T, in common with the rest of the world, 
have perceived the utter uncongeniality exist- 
ing between yourself and the man you call hus- 
dand—/father would be a more appropriate term 
—and desisted from acquainting you with my 
knowledge, hoping that you would confide in 
me voluntarily ; but now ” 

‘“‘ But now, Major Hunter,” interrupted Mary, 
unable longer to repress her scorn and loath- 
ing—“ now, I will ‘confide’ to you the fact, 
that if you do not ‘ voluntarily’ leave this house 
immediately, a policeman will expedite your 
movements. There is the door, sir—go!” 

For a moment her caller appeared stupefied, 
but ‘then his impudence—never long absent— 
resumed its sovereignty, and he burst into an 
insulting laugh. 

“ My dear, let me advise you to keep cool ; 
one never gains by yielding to anger. In the 
first place, do you realize that you are in my 
power? Oh, not in that way,” he sneered, 
as she retreated toward the bell-rope. “IT 
refer to your reputation! It is already 
somewhat involved, and if fellows at the club 
ask me questions about that little affair of mine 
with Mrs. Stevens, shall I feel inclined to give 
them a version to your credit, after being igno- 

minionsly expelled from your house? Not 
much!” And the major ended with a sardonic 
chuckle, intensely terrifying to the poor little 
woman, striving so bard to assume a brave de- 
meanor and meet the villain with no trace of 
fear. 

‘Major Hunter, will you leave, or shall I 
call a servant ?” she inquired, ignoring entirely 
his insinuating threats. 

* Call a servant, by all means, and after that 
I will call on Mr. Stevens with a beautiful story 





viper like you can concoct will bé utterly 
wasted if used Only in that direction. Would 
he were here now !” 

“He is here, Mary!” And George Stevens 
emerged from the bay-window, where, inno- 
cent of any eavesdropping intention, he had 
retreated to meditate upon the unkind words of 
his girlish wife. 

She sprang to his side with 4 glad cry. Put- 
ting one hand protectingly on her shoulder, he 
turned to her unwelcome visitor. 

“* Now, sir, before you leave”—for the va- 
liant officer, with a stifled curse, was about to 
beat a retreat—“‘let me warn you never to 
speak disparagingly of my wife. So sure as 
one word of slander concerning this affair 
reaches my ears, just so sure are you horse- 
whipped publicly through every street in the 
town, and a certain portion of your life as yet 
unvailed to your admirers in this section of the 
country entirely exposed. Now go.” 

The major slunk away like a whipped cur, and 
Mary crept, sobbing, into her husband’s arms. 
Their reconciliation was complete; but never 
since has Mrs. Stevens experienced the least 
desire to accept admiration, attention or kind- 
ness contrary to her lawful protector’s wishes. 








ORIGIN OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 


A FRAGMENT Of & MS, sermon, preached by 
Honorins Ill. on the occasion of his anointing 
the Golden Rose in Santa Croce in 1216, as- 
cribes its origin to a pontiff whom he styles 
“ Gregorius Beatus,” by which it is supposed he 
means Gregory I., he being the Gregorius tab- 
itually spoken of by early historians as “‘ Bea- 
tus.” Basozze, abbot and historian of the 
monastery of Santa Croce, believes the Golden 
Rose to be as early as the ninth century, when 
he supposes it to have been substituted for the 
gold and silver keys sprinkled with filings from 
the chains of St. Peter, a custom said to have 
originated with Gregory II. or Gregory III., and 
to have continued till the time of Leo III. 
Some have fancied in the Golden Rose a re- 
semblance to the Golden Tree of Virgil, sacred 
to Juno, and by the influence of which souls 
were admitted into Elysium : and such belief in 
the identity of the two may be strengthened by 
the fact that Sextus IV., as a sign of his noble 
descent, and in allusion to his family name of 
Della Rovere, blessed a Golden Oak Branch, 


* Aureus et foliis et lento vimine ramus,” 


and sent it to the cathedral of his native place, 
Sienna. 

The form of the Golden Rose has undergone 
considerable modifications. It is said oririnally 
to have consisted of a single rose ; of late years 
it has consisted of several branches, with a rose 
on each, the plant being placed in a golden 
vase. 

Before the fifteenth century it was not the 
usage to bless the Rose, but only to anoint it 
with balsam and perfume it with musk ; the lat- 
ter, it is said, as well as the thorns on the stem 
and the red tinge on the petals, having been 
introduced in allusion to the passion of Our 
Lord. A beautiful example of the Golden Rose 
is preserved in the Sacristy of St. Mark’s, at 
Venice, to which it was presented by Pope 
Gregory in 1833, in memory of his having taken 
his monastic vows in that city. The pedestal is 
supported by four lions, and decorated with the 
Papal arms and arabesque ornaments, 

The rose presented to the Queen of Naples in 

1849, and blessed in the preceding Lent at 
Rome, was of most delicate workmanship, thir- 
teen flowers rising out of the stem ; the vase, 
which was also of gold, having two handles in 
the shape of peacocks, and the silver-gilt ped- 
estal being encircled by oak wreaths, festoons 
of flowers and fruit, the arms of the pontiff 
being on one side, and an inscription on the 
other. 
In 1842 there was exhibited in London the 
Golden Tabula, or Alter-piece, given to the 
cathedral at Basle in a.p. 1019 by the Emperor 
Henry II. of Germany, and with it, among 
many other interesting ecclesiastical relics, a 
Golden Rose. The following is the description 
given of it in the Exhibition Catalogue : 

From the stem, which bears a large rose, 
ornamented with a’ sapphire, proceed five 
branches, covered with leaves, and bearing 
each at the extremity a smaller rose. The rose 
is fixed on a handle of silver gilt, ornamented 
with a ball in light filigrane, the form and 
manufacture of which show that it dates from 
a period bordering on the transition from the 
Byzantine to the Gothic age. The three enam- 
eled shields at the upper extremity are the 
arms of the Counts of Aarberg, in Switzerland. 
A gold bend, with three black divided batons, 
is detached perpendicularly on a field, gules. 
The handle of the rose fits into a wooden ped- 
estal, in which is a cavity, intended to receive 
relics, and the open-work carving of which 
shows evidently that it dates from the beginhing 
of the fourteenth century. Mary of Frauen- 
burg, wife of Count Peter d’Aarberg, died in 
1319, and was interred at Basle, in a chapel of 
the cathedral. Her husband died in 1356, and 
Ulrick @’Aarberg, his brother, who was a canon 
of Basle, in 1329. He it was, doubilessly, who 
bequeathed to the cathedral this Papal gift, and 


progress, and then leaped among the dwelling-houses 
on Wells avenue; causing the wildest confusion 
among the unfortunate families and the large crowd 
of spectators. The exact losses carinét now be esti- 
mated, but the aggregate loss is not far frotn $150,000, 








PRESIDENT GRANT AT NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Ox Saturday morning, August 7tli, Presi- 
dent Grant, accompanied by the Hon. Hamilton Fish, 
Secretary of State, General Pitcher, Superintendent 
of the United Statés Mititary Academy at West Point, 
and General Porter, the Presidént’s Private Secretary, 
visited Newburgh, N. Y., in response t6 dm invitation 
extended by the citizens. The enthusiasm of the 
people was intense, and, as a consequence, the Presi- 
dent’s reception was of the heartiest character. 

Upon arriving opposite the town of Newburgh a 
Presidential salute was fired from a militia battery 
posted on the common in front of the Washington 
headquarters, The vessels at {he docks were dressed 
in full bunting, and the wharves and buildings front- 
ing on the river were ¢rowded with people cheering 
vociferously; 

On landing, the party were formally received by 
Mayor Clark and Judge Taylor, after which an im- 
mense procession of military and civic bodies was 
formed, and the line of march taken up for Washing- 
ton’s headquarters. 

Having finished the route of procession, the troops, 
fire companies and societies formed in line, while the 
Presidential party and those following in carriages 
entered the grounds, surrounding the old house dear 
to every patriot as the headquartets of Washington 
after the siege at Yorktown, in April, 1782; The 
President and those in the carriages dismounted, and 
entered the building. After all had entered, the 
President, standing in front of the old hearth, where 
Washington before him had often stood, Mayor Clark 
advanced and delivered an interesting historical ad- 
dress, in which the old associations of the venerable 
structure were brought out, in eloquent terms, 

The President responded briefiy, and then prepared 
to review the procession. This completed, the party 
proceeded to the residence of Mayor Clark, where an 
elegant ovation was prepared. Complimentary toasts 
were drank, and when the hour for separation arrived, 
the President expressed his gratification at the recep- 
tion he had met, and appeared particularly pleased in 
the various points of historic interest. 

It is a singular coincidence that Mr. Fish, now the 
head of the administration, twenty years ago pur- 
chased these very headquarters for the State of New 
York. It appears they were heavily mortgaged by 
the School fund. They were about to pass into other 
hands when Mr. Fish, who was then Governor of the 
State, had an appropriation made by the Legislature, 
and purchased the property. Mr. Fish, ever thought- 
ful of preserving those monuments of our early 
struggles, is to be thanked by every lover of his 
country for thus preserving intact, and as a public 
heritage, a property rendered sacred by the many as- 
ciations which cluster around it. 








The Albany and Susquehanna Railroad War. 


Tue great contest between the Erie and the 
Albany and Susquehanna Railroad Companies, for the 
possession of the road and stock of the latter, was 
brought to a close, as far as actual hostilities are con- 
cerned, by the appointment of a Superintendent by 
Governor Hoftman, at the solicitation of the contend- 
ing claimants, until the courts shall decide the ques- 
tions in dispute. 

Each of the belligerent parties had a large number 
of workmen armed with pistols, bludgeons, and other 
weapons, and the chief object of each army was to 
get possession of and hold the tunnel near Harpers- 
ville, in Broome county, N. Y. On Tuesday evening, 
the two forces came in collision, and fought two stub- 
born battles. The Erie company had about eight hun- 
dred men at the lower end of the tunnel, while the 
Albany party, numbering four hundred, were sta- 
tioned at the upper ertrance. At five o’clock the 
Erie party determined to seize the disputed ground, 
and a train of two cars was filled with men, and 
started through the tunnel. 

No obstruction was met with until the tunnel was 
passed. At the upper end a rail was found to have 
been taken up, and was replaced. Then on turning 
a curve a train with Albany men on board was ob- 
served approaching. The Erie men say they whistled 
“down brakes,” while the other train increased its 
speed. Seeing this, the speed of the Erie train was 
increased, and the two trains struck with a heavy 
crash, The collision was the signal for the fight. The 
Albany men rushed upon the Erie men with shouts, 
and they had scarcely come to blows before the Erie 
party fled back through the tunnel and over it. The 
engine backed into the tunnel and returned. 

After the Albany engine was righted, it having been 
thrown partly off the track, it was driven through the 
tunnel, but so much time had elapsed that the Erie 
men were rallied and ready for battle again. Thecon. 
flict was reopened with great fury. The Erie men, 
occupying their own ground, had no intention of giv- 
ing it up; besides, they were expecting momentarily 
the arrival of the Forty-fourth regiment. The Albany 
men, flushed with success, attacked vigorously. Pis- 
tols were used, with stones, clubs and fists. Threats, 
cries and horrid oaths were mixed, so as to be quite 
unintelligible, except as to their hideousness and pro- 
fanity. The fight was continued until about eight 
o’clock, when the Forty-fourth regiment having ar- 
rived, the Albany men left the field and returned to 
the other end of the tunnel. 








Tue Timrprty or Herors.—It is a curious 
fact that men who have been prodigal of their lives in 
battle, and have passed through many “ hair-breadth 
escapes i’ th’ imminent deadly breach,” should have 
so great a dread of death when it comes from the 
hand of an assassin. It is said that Cromwell was 





connected with it his own armorial bearings, 
which for a long period figured over the altar 
of St. Joseph. 








THE GREAT FIRE AT YONKERS, N. Y. 


August 9, a conflagration broke out in a lumber yard 


reached the scene the flames had spread through the 
entire yard and the yards and buildings adjoining, 
until the whole area bounded by the Hudson River 
Railroad, Bashford street, Dock street and Wells ave- 





about his loving life, whom he should have 
adopted instead of married.” 

“T love my husband, Major Hunter, and he 
loves me—trusts me also—and all the stories a 


nue was enveloped. The spectacle of the burning 
buildings and lumber was magnificent, the dark- 
foliaged Palisades standing out in bold relief against 
the illumined heavens. The fire swept rapidly over 
the four lumber-yards, destroying everything in its 


Ar an early hour on Monday morning, | and wearing the while cockade in a common round 


at Yonkers, N. Y., and by the time the fire-engines 


never seen to smile after he had read “ Killing no 
Murder,” in which was advocated his assassination. 
Sir Neil Campbell, in his journal lately published, 
gives us a hic account of the fear which Napo- 
leon felt for his life during the journey from Fontaine- 
bleau to Elba. On leaving Orange, where he had 
been received with derision and abuse, he left his car- 
riage, and, enveloping bimself in a Russian cloak, 


hat, he rode on in advance of his escort, accompanied 
by only a single courier, and during the rest of the 
journey repeatedly changed names and clothes with 
the commissioners who accompanied him. So chary, 
then, of his life was the hero of Lodi! 


Ortoern or A Name.—Lamasco, a town in 
Indiana, was named on a singular principle. The 
| first letters of the names of the three gentlemen who 
originally owned the town site were joined together, 
each furnishing a syllable, so that what appears to be 
a pretty Indian name, is only an abbreviation of the 


SIFTINGS. 
Tere have been heavy rains on the sea- 
coast of Georgia. Consequence—cotton rust. 


Tne capital of Montana is henceforth to be 
at Helena. So say the people of the Territory. 


Herearter two race meetings will be held 
in each year at Saratoga. 


Tur Austrian Government is about to place 
the convents of the empire under surveillance, 


Aw Ohio man has eloped with his mother- 
in-law! Comment is unnecessary. 

Nive nephews and nieces own the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky. 


‘fate are building at Middletown, Conn., a 
State Industria} School for girls. 


Tue century plant at Rochester, N. Y., is 
now in full bloom. It has two jthousand blossoms 
upon its stems. 


Tue British Parliament was prorogued on 

the 11th inst. The Queen’s speech was read by com- 
on. 

T'nx Chinese commercial delegation from 

San Francisco are in New York. Their names are 

Chey-Chew and Sing-Man, 


Jack Frosr, among other celebrities, made 
his appearance in districts of Maine on the night of 
the 9th inst. 


Deacon Asner Howrey, of Cuba, Alle- 
ghany county, N. Y., is in his one hundred and third 
year. 

Tue Roman Catholic parsonage at Ebens- 
borg; Pa., is up to be raffied for in the first week in 
August at two dollars the chance, 


Tuere was & meteoric shower in this 
vicinity at 2.40 a.m. of the 10th inst. The display 
for a few minutes was protiounced brilliant. 


Ir is now hinted that the King of Portugal 
will be invited to the vacant chrone of Spain, thus 
uniting the two sovereignties in one person. 


Tne forests in Washington Territory, alon 
Puget’s Sound, are on fire. Thousands of acyea o! 
splendid timber have been destroyed. 


Tue model of the colossal bust of Hum- 
boldt, designed for the Central Park, New York, is 
now at Hanover, where a cast in bronze will be taken 
of it. 


A new steamship, to be called the City of 
Brussels, was launched on the 11th inst. at Glasgow, 
Scotland. It is to be added to the vessels of the In- 
man line. 


A coat association has been organized by 
the citizens of Buffalo. Coal of a semi-bitaminous 
and anthracite chatacter have been offered them by 
dealers at low figures. 


On the 11th inst. the six mammoth ice- 
houses belonging to the Chicago Ice Company, on 
Crystal Lake, north of Chicago, were destroyed by fire. 
The loss of ice is enormous. 


Tur holding of the National Irish Immigra- 
tion Convention, which was to have met at St. Louis 
on the 11th inat., has been postponed antil the 6th of 
October. 


Tue Union Pacific Railroad is reported as 
doing an immense business. Its directors say that it 
will pay, besides interest on bonds, handsome divi- 
dends, from the start. 


Tuere will be no international yacht race. 
The recent performance of the American vessels in 
crossing the Atlantic has so frightened the old stagers 
of England that they decline the lists, 


Mrs. Grant is a woman of very fair intel- 
lect. Her mental vein is of the poetic kind. She 
used to rhyme under the nom de plume of “ Anas- 
tasia ” for some of the leading Western journals. 


Tue sword of Major-General St. Clair is in 
the jon of Peter Slocum, of Neversink, who 
bought it off an unappreciative Jerseyman for a ten- 
cent stamp and two nickels. 


In the county of Wright, Michigan, seven 
sisters run a farm, doing all the work with their own 
hands. They make it pay. Of wheat alone they sold 
1,600 bushels last year. 


Tuer are a great many counterfeit ten- 
dollar notes in circulation. These are so admirably 
executed that many good judges have been deceived 
in them. 


Tue great inter-university boat-race, Ox- 
ford against Harvard men, will take place on Monday 
the 23d inst., on the Thames river, near London, wind 
and tide serving. 


GeneraL Rosecrans, at present in Cali- 
fornia, having declined the nomination for Governor 
tendered him by the Democracy of Ohio, Hon. George 
H. Pendleton has been tendered the leadership, and 
has accepted. 


Tue Grand Lodge of the Independent Or- 
der of Odd Fellows cf the United States, Canada, 
Central and South America, and the Islands of the 
Pacific (a movable body), meets in San Francisco in 
September. 


Tue Second Adventists at Waterbury, 
Conn., announced on the 12th that the earth would 
positively come to an end, withont regard to the 
weather, on the 14th inst. It didn’t “flare up” or 
“ burst,” however. 


Tue patriots and Spanish troops in the 
field in Cuba are suffering from the extreme heat of 
the weather. Dysentery is common in both camps. 
Until the weather is cooler no movement of moment 
can be made, 


A youne girl who recently ran away from 
her home in Canada was arrested in Detroit, and, 
given the option of returning to the Dominion or in- 
carceration prison, said that she preferred the lat- 
ter, deeming imprisonment in the States preferable to 
liberty in Canada, Sensible girl, that, 


A necro, Lewis Carter, was accidentally 
impaled on the tine of a hay-fork on a farm near In- 
dianapolis a few days . The man slid from a 
wagon on to the fork, the prongs of which passed 
through his body. Singular to state, the poor fellow’s 
wounds are not considered mortal. 


Tue united men, Chang and Eng, were in 
this city not many days since. They contemplate re- 
tiring definitely from public exhibition to their estate 
at Mount Airy, N. C., inthe autumn. They do not pro- 
pose @ surgical examination looking to a physical 
separation, as English journals have declared, 


On statements that may be accepted as 
semi-official, it is declared that should the Government 
of Spain decline to consider the propositions made by 
Minister Sickles, looking toward the cessation of hos- 
tilities and purchase of Cuba, the administration will 
declare the people of the island belligerents, and 
eventually their independence of the mother 





names of Law, Macall, and Scott, 


country. 
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FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


SEE PAGE 375. 
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TBE RAILROAD WAR.—THE STBUGGLE FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF THE ALSANY ASD SUSQUERANNA B. RB. 
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Woodlawn Cemetery, West- 
chester County, N. Y. 


Tae history of Woodlawn 
Cemetery, with a description of 
its topographical features, its 
natural beauties of scenery, 
and the improvements accom- 
plished by artistic and judicious 
labor, was given in a former 
number of this journal, in 
which, at the same time, was 
published a series of engrav- 
ings representing several 
charming localities in that City 
of the Dead. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary for us to resume 
the subject in its details; but 
we take pleasure in giving a 
second series of pictures, em- 
bracing these views selected 
from among the many lovely 
spots that attract the attention 
ef visitors. 

At the northeast entrance to 
the cemetery is a little lake, 
from the centre of which rises 
a fountain-jet, while further on 
the rivulet winds amid a gorge 
ofrocks and ferns, This scene, 
with the picturesque lodge at 
the entrance, is represented in 
the engraving at the top of the 
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Plot is prettily situated be- 
tween the Central and Ravine 
avenues, and we have selected | 
a view of a portion of this 
division for our third engrav- 
ing. 

During the past year several 
marked improvements have 
been introduced into the gen- 
eral arrangements of the ceme- 
tery, which has prospered to an 
extent that fully realizes the 
most sanguine expectations of 
its friends. The increase in the 
number of interments, and in 
the receipts from the sale of 
lots, and other sources, shows 
that the institution is rapidly 
acquiring the popular estima- 
tion which its advantages de- 
serve. 

Woodlawn Cemetery is con- 
veniently situated on the line 
of the Harlem Railroad, six 
miles above Harlem Bridge, on 
the summit and eastern slope 
of the dividing ridge overlook- 
ing the Hudson River and Long 
Island Sound. It is, therefore, 
easily accessible from the city 
by carriages and by rail-cars, 
and to those who have a few 
hours’ leisure, affords a delight- 


page. Below that we show a se ? Ss TRS OF. igs dltthe. : ; ful opportunity for a quiet 
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EVENING. 


Curp! let me journey on my way; 
It is already cold and late, 

The closing of a dreary day, 
And I may neither pause nor wait. 


Why sing to me? So tenderly, 
So strangely sounds thy noontide song! 
What was the word? Love? Love? Ah me! 
I had forgotten it so long. 


And yet, I think, in days long past, 

I think the word once sounded sweet! 
But now the road is darkening fast, 

I go where rest the weary feet. 


The darkening road winds surely on, 

And slower flags the steps, and slower ; 
My early fire is dead and gone, 

And every hour I feel it more, 
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A ROMANCE OF MODERN EGYPT. 


BY EDWIN DE LEON, 
LATE U. 8 CONSUL-GENERAL IN EGYPT. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIIL—THE UAWK STRIKES THE 


VULTURE. 


At the Abassieh once more. The terrified | 
girl, now almost hopeless of succor from with- | 
out, and doubting the promises of the wild wo- 
man whom she considered half insane, watched 
and waited, in an agony of apprehension, the 
renewed importunities of Abbas. 

No conversation passed between her and the 
Frenchwoman, who seemed plunged in gloomy 
reverie, and watching from the window, gazed 
out into the Desert view. At length she ut- 
tered an exclamation, and Edith, looking up 
suddenly, saw three dromedaries, upon which 
Were mounted one eunuc! and two richly-clad 
Mamelukes, rapidly approaching the palace. 

The woman made no remark, but passed 
from the room and glided to the hareem gate, 
at which she met the eunuch dismounting. 
Not a word was exchanged between them; he 
only pointed to the smaller and darker of his 
two companions, who showed her a ring he 
wore upon his finger, and said briefly: ‘At 
nine to-night the draught.” 

The woman nodded her head intelligently, 
and returned as silently and as stealthily as she 
had come ; and the eunuch, with his two com- 
panions, passed through the courtyard to the 
grand entrance of the palace. 

The evening darkened into night, and Edith 
was not again disturbed by Abbas, who had 
summoned the Frenchwoman, and had a long 
conversation with her, ending by placing in her 
hand a heavy purse of gold. The final word of 
the woman was * Bukara !” (to-morrow) andthe 
satisfied leer on the face of the Viceroy told 
that the promise, whatever it might be, was 
agreeable to him. 

Nevertheless his good humor did not last 
long, and he seemed to be in a peculiarly fitful 
and excited mood that evening ; and as it wore 
on he became more irritable. The unhappy 
attendants on his person fared badly: for not 
only did he lavish upon them all the terms of 
opprobrium of which he was such a master, 
but he spared not also blows, kicks and other 
tangible proofs of his displeasure. Suddenly a 
thought seemed to strike him. He summoned 
Mahmoud Bey, and inquired if he had been 
rightly informed that the Princess Nezle had 
sent the Mameiukes she had promised ; and on 
the reply being affirmative, ordered them into 
his presence. 

The Mamelukes entered, and Abbas looked 
at them both with an approving eye, especially 
at the fair Georgian, who, in his face, was more 
like a beautiful girl than a man, though heavy 
and clumsy of figure. The Circassian did not 
seem to please him so much, though the ample 
folds of the dress concealed the spare figure 
and gave it that roundness so pleasing to the 
Oriental, who in man or woman hates leanness. 
Moreover the face of the darker boy, into 
which he stared hard, seemed to suggest some 
memory—unpleasant though puzzling—which 
he could not recall. He turned to Mahmoud 
Bey and asked: 

“Did the eunuch tell thee they were both 
from Constantinople lately, and were both Ma- 
melukes ?” 

“ Effendina, he did.” 

“Something strikes me as familiar in that 
face, or as though I had seen it before; but I 
suppose it must be fancy. I like the looks of 
both these boys. They will attend me more 
pleasantly than these pigs and apes, that have 
been trying my temper by their awkwardness 
and stupidity all the evening. Send away all 
the others, and let these two stay. I will take 
a cup of coffee and then repose, for I am 
weary; and charge my people, on no pretext, 
even though Cairo should be on fire! to waken 
me before I call. Now go, all of you.” 

His orders were obeyed. 

Glancing his eye over the faces and the forms 
of the Mamelukes, who stood in humble atti- 
tude before bim, again the puzzled expression 
came over his countenance, and he sharply gave 
the command, in Arabic, to move the pillows 
of his divan. 

Both looked up and started forward, but 
neither obeyed, the countenances of ‘both ex- 
pressing inquiry, as though they had heard the 
words but did not comprehend the language in 
which he spoke. The test seemed to satisfy the 
suspicious tyrant, who muttered to himself: 

“] think I must be fanciful this evening ; 
though it is not my wont, for I seldom have 


felt so strongly the presentiment of danger, or | 


evil. I suppose my double bad luck has made 
me so. To quarrel first with Nezle, and then 
with that little fiend of an Ingleez! Um! as 


that father of hers she is so fond of! 








for Nezle, she little dreams she will soon follow 








The 
Kislar-Aga charges himself with that, through 


some of his people! and for the Ingleez, we 
shall settle that to-morrow. 


Call you this coffee, 
dog!” and he dashed two-thirds of the fluid 
into the face of the trembling slave who had 
brought it from the hareem door. ‘ Thy vile 


breath hath poisoned it, for it is bitter as gall : 
and I took only one mouthful !” 


Even as he spoke these last words a, quick in- 
scrutable expression—like a flash of lightning 


across the dark storm-cloud—flushed over the 


dusky face of the smaller Mameluke. Then it 
instantly grew still and expressionless again. 
Abbas hurled the cup and heavy chased 


Jingan at the head of the slave, and throwing 


himself back on the divan, called, in Turkish, 
to the Mamelukes : 

‘¢ Keep off the flies and watch my slumbers.” 

Then he settled himself to sleep. 

As he had commanded, the silence and still- 
ness of death reigned throughout the palace : 
and in the chamber no sound disturbed the 
hush, save the droning of the flies, the sighing 
of the Desert wind without, and the heavy 
breathing of the sleeper. Abbas was a gross 
fleshy man, and his slumbers were sound, as 
the heavy stertorous breathing indicated. 

The obsequious slaves stood at his head and 
feet, waving palm branches to keep off the in- 
trusive flies, which, less obedient than man, re- 
spected the Viceroy as little as the common 
Fellah, and rudely broke in upon his slumbers. 

The Circassian glided to the side of the 
Georgian, where he stood at the head of the 
divan, showed him a signet-ring, and whispered 
in his ear. The face of the Georgian showed 


| repugnance—even horror, at the communica- 


tion made him by his companion, who marked 
it, and whispered again even more eagerly than 
before. 

At the second whisper, doubt and hesitation 


seemed to pass away from the Georgian’s fair 


face, which settled intoa kind of dogged re- 
solve. He nodded his head thrice in assent : 
and from that moment stood watching his com- 
panion’s every movement and gesture, as 
though ready to imitate it. 

Utterly unconscious of this by-play—which 


would have excited his waking suspicions to 


the extent of bowstringing both Mamelukes— 
the Viceroy slept on. But he slept not tran- 
quilly, for his rest seemed broken and fitful, 
and he started often and muttered in his sleep— 
like one whose brain is busy weaving those 
strauge incongruous medleys of fact and fancy 


—of fragments of the real past blended with 
wild impossibilities—which come through the 


Gate of horu to wander through the ave- 
nues of the human brain, restlessly travers- 
ing them, while memory and will seem both to 
have deserted the body, as though in a partial 
death. 

The coffee Abbas Pasha had sipped must have 
contained some powerful narcotic ; for, little as 
he had taken, his slumbers did not resemble or- 
dinary sleep, even in its restlessness. He 
seemed more in the somnambulistic than in the 
natural state; for occasionally his eyes would 
unclose, and after staring wildly round—with 
no speculation in their dull orbs—would close 
heavily again. In those intervals it would 
seein as though two powers were contending 
for the mastery of the sleeping man; one, his 
will, which seemed wrestling to shake off the 
fetters of the drowsy languor which held him ; 
the other, an external power, too potent for that 
will to resist. 

In fact the Viceroy resembled one on whom 
the peculiar properties of that strange drug, 
hascisch, were at work : though in its stupefying 
and sedative, not its excitinginfluences ; but as 
the Viceroy never partook of that drug, these 
phenomena were all the more strange in his 
case. 

At length the two watchers by his divan ob- 
served that his breathing grew more regular, 
the fitful starts less frequent, and his slumber 
more natural, while the strange expression of 
his face relaxed, and the second stage of the 
hascisch drug manifested itself. This stage is 
that of mental excitement, coupled with bodily 
repose, when the enfranchised mind seems to 
soar away from its fieshy clogs, and disport 
itself at will in the regions of imagination ; 
when the closed eyes see stranger things than 
human vision ever saw, even with the aid of 
the magic glass of fancy. 

And as he lay sleeping there, watched by 
those two faithful Mamelukes, sent by his kins- 
woman to guard his slumbers and minister to 
his wishes, this was the dream of Abbas Pasha: 

He dreamed that he had passed the portals 
of his earthly kingdom, and ushered by a 
shape that bore a strange resemblance to the 
Princess Nezle, but supplied with long black 
wings, and with a strange lurid glow like a 
halo round her brow, had passed upon the 
bridge of Al Sirat, which spans the flery gulf 
into which all unbelievers fall. Over the 
bridge he passed into a brighter world, lit up 
however by no soft glow, but illuminated by a 
lurid glare, like in intensity, but a thousand 
times more dazzling than that which encircled 
the brow of his guitde. As he passed over the 
bridge, no wider thea the edge of a scimetar, 
and looked down into the fiery flood beneath, 
he saw there the faces of all his enemies he had 
done to death by rapid or slow extinction : all 
of whom stretched up their arms, wildly striv- 
ing to clutch him and drag him down among 
them, some almost reaching his robes, then 
ever falling back again—just as he shrunk from 
the touch, shivering with fear—hunted down 
again by Monkir and Nakir, the guardians of 
that pit of woe! 

Prominent among them he recognized the 
face of old Askaros, his hoary beard tinged 
with the lurid red of the Lake of Fire ; and on 
the extreme bank, in the Blessed Region of the 
Faithful, at the other end of the bridge, stood 
the fair face and tempting form of an houri, 
clad in her green robes, and beckoning him on 
to the enjoyments of that paradise, which the 
Koran promises to all true delievers. As he 
gazed eagerly upon her, tae face changed sud- 





denly to that of the American girl, who had so 
captivated his worn-out senses. Then Abbas 
strove to rush past his guide to clasp her in his 
arms: but that guide turned suddenly upon 
him, presenting no longer the features of Nezle 
Khanum, but those of the Syrian he had caused 
to be so cruelly scourged ; then seized him, 
clasped his arms tightly around his neck ina 
stifling embrace, and strove to hurl him from 
the bridge into the flery pit below. Close- 
locked in that dread embrace, the stifling heat 
from below seemed rising up to scorch and suf- 
focate him. 

With that sensation of falling down—down— 
down from an immeasurable height into a 
fathomless abyss, Abbas Pasha awoke. 

But he awoke from the vision of imaginary 
peril into the consciousness of a more dreadful 
reality—to find himself really suffocating under 
the cushion of his divan, pressed firmly down 
over his face, while strong hands bound his 
legs together, as though in fetters of iron! 

He awoke at once to the full possession of 
his faculties, sharpened by the presence of the 
death so imminent: for with the lightning-like 
rapidity of mental action in such emergencies, 
there flashed through his mind full conviction 
of the treachery of Nezle, and of her fell design 
in sending the Mamelukes—now his only guar- 
dians in that chamber. 

With that conviction came the strength of 
despair, supplying courage to the craven heart, 
ever cowardly as it was cruel; awakening in 
this dire extremity the slumbering wild-beast 
instinct of self-preservation, or signal ven- 
geance upon his murderers. He felt the pres- 
sure of the hands that held the cushion down 
upon his face to the verge of suffocation ; he 
felt the iron grasp of the other upon his legs, 
as they were stretched out upon the divan: and 
he felt too that a single minute more of that 
pressure, and his laboring lungs would cease to 
breathe. 

Summoning the last energies of his powerful 
frame into one mighty effort, Abbas suddenly 
wrenched his head free from the cushion held 
by those deadly hands, and drawing up his 
lower limbs convulsively, struck his assailant 
there full in the chest, relaxing his grip and 
rolling him backward upon the floor, so violent 
and unexpected was the sudden blow. Then, 
springing furiously from the divan, purple in 
face, gasping for breath, his jeweled tarbouche 
fallen from his shaven head, and his rich dress 
torn and tumbled, with wild rolling bloodshot 
eyes and haggard face reflecting mingled rage 
and fear—Abbas stood up glaring upon his des- 
tined murderers. 

Ere his opened lips could utter the cry to 
summon his guards, crouching as the wild cat 
crouches, the slighter and darker of his two 
Mamelukes had bounded at his throat, and he 
felt the lean, strong fingers, like the claws of 
that savage beast, tearing and lacerating it. 
That flerce, fell pressure prevented outcry, as 
with the violence of the assault, assailant and 
assailed rolled over on the floor, the only spec- 
tator, petrified into stone, standing a mute and 
motionless witness of that strugé@le for life and 
death between those two, clutching and tearing 
each other like savage beasts in a death grapple. 

The contest was short as fierce. Though he 
could not shake off that desperate grasp which 
almost throttled him and partly paralyzed his 
powers, the greater weight and strength of 
Abbas soon told against his slight assailant. 
The Viceroy was over his enemy, his knee on 
his chest striving to crush it in, and cause him 
to relinquish his grasp upon the throat, to 
which he still clung with the tenacity of a wild 
cat, as the staring eyes of his adversary at- 
tested. 

The strength and endurance of the Circas- 
sian were evidently failing fast under the su- 
perior strength of his adversary. Casting his 
despairing eyes around wildly in search of help 
in this extremity, they fell upon the Georgian, 
who stood with stupid staring gaze fixed upon 
the conflict, as though it concerned him not, 
A last hope dawned upon the whirling dizzy 
brain of the Circassian, and tightening his fail- 
ing clutch upon his enemy’s throat, he gasped 
out: 

‘‘ Ali! for your life and mine, use the cord !” 

As he spoke he could feel the vengeful grip 
of the Viceroy tighten upon him, the heavy 
knee crush down more heavily upon his labor- 
ing chest, as the flerce dull eyes gleamed re- 
cognition and vengeance on him, within two 
feet of his own. But the same instant he heard 
the whizzing sound of the cord as it swept 
through the air—felt the thrill of sudden relief 
as the heavy pressure on his chest was re- 
moved—rather heard than saw the body of Ab- 
bas dragged backward to the floor—as the 
Georgian tugged at the tightening slip-knot 
round his master’s neck, with all the energy of 
terror and despair. 

The second after, sick, dizzy, half-fainting as 
he was—hate supplying the place of strength— 
the Circassian had risen to his feet—had seized 
again the fatal cushion—and while the Georgian 
still strained at the ever tightening noose, till 
the tongue of the victim protruded— had thrown 
himself, with the cushion under him, upon the 
face of the writhing and struggling thing upon 
the floor. 

It was over! The desperate and convulsive 
struggles of the form grew fainter, then spas- 
modic—sunk into a mere twitching of the 
limbs! Then, with a convulsive shudder, it 
ceased, and all was still! The mission of the 
Mamelukes of the Princess Nezle Khanum was 
performed! They carefully laid him again 
upon the divan, replacing the jeweled tar- 
bouche, smoothing the tumbled garments, and 
arranging the limbs in the attitude of one who 
slumbered. 

Naught remained there upon the divan but 
the clay of him who was erewhile King 
Egypt ; the immortal part had gone to its judg- 
ment, and the meanest of Abbas Pasha’s slaves 
could with impunity now spit on what was left 
of their dreaded master. 

Strange and awful change, whether it hap- 
pen to the leper or the king! when God's 








of | 


breath is withdrawn from the creation of Hig 
hands, 

Mystery ever recurring in death as in birth! 
When shall the awful secret ever be fathomed 
by the finite intelligence of man, striving ever 
to grasp the infinite? and ever falling back 
into darker depths after each presumptuons 
effort ! 

The dream of Abbas Pasha had found its ful- 
fillment. So had the horoscope; and as the 
two Mamelukes consulted together in whispers 
the wild haggard face of a woman peered in 
upon the completed work, and the lips mut- 
tered : 

“Said I not that the stars lied not! neither 
did the Khanum !” 








WAS SHE MARRIED ?—YEs.— 
WHEN? 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “was IT A GHOST?” 


PART SECOND, 
CHAPTER X. 


It was not long before Davis reached the en- 
campment, which he found in all the bustle 
incident to getting reauy for a move, Hurrying 
to the vicinity of the Atwood party, he drew 
near the wagon in which Mrs. Atwood was 
safely housed, and making a sign to Mary, who 
was engaged in some employment incident to 
the occasion, he desired her to give the paper 
found on Richards to Mrs. Atwood, and to 
repeat the particulars of the affair, as he fully 
imparted to Mary the details,-happy to have an 
opportunity to interest her, and to assure the 
lady of assistance in time of need, as the 
colonel had made all necessary arrangements 
with regard to a dangerous and decisive emer- 
gency. 

Mr. Atwood himself was bustling about, too 
much occupied with his own personal comfort 
to take any special notice of the erratic hunter’s 
return, who had on more than one occasion left 
the camp without giving intimation of his in- 
tention, and returned to it without any visible 
result of his expedition. Atwood did not dream 
that Davis was in the employment of two 
masters, one, Justice, and the other, himself. 

In less than an hour after the return of the 
hunter everything was ready, and the order 
was issued to get upon the road. Following 
the same path or trail described in a previous 
chapter, the parties hurried forward, and after 
crossing the Ogden, struck into the road taken 
by Brownlough and his followers. This worthy 
had ere that reached the spot where his mes- 
senger had been stopped, and amazement seized 
the Mormon when he saw such a complication 
of man and bear and horse-tracks scattered in 
the snow in all directions. He alighted from 
his horse, puzzled to make anything out of the 
“sign,” and at length he reached the gully 
where he could still distinguish the man’s tracks, 
mingled with those of quadrupeds, It was no 
easy matter for him to cross to the opposite 
track, but he accomplished it, and entered, with 
his men, the labyrinth already familiar to the 
reader. Once upon the bank of the first gully, 
he carefully scrutinized the place where the feet 
of Davis’s horse had first touched in his leaps, but 
which had been covered by the hunter, and the 
fact of the spot having been touched at. all 
complicated the mystery. He had no trouble 
after that to find the path that had led to the 
summit of the rocky barrier. Here matters 
became plainer. First, he could find the bear- 
tracks ascending and descending, perfectly dis- 
tinct, though, singular enough, they were tracks 
of the hind feet, and it seemed that the animal 
must have walked upright both in going up 
and coming down. A man’s tracks were also 
here, and only one man’s; and the Mormon 
satisfied on these points, looked up the rugged 
pathway he had determined to ascend. Before 
doing so, he examined the priming of his rifle, 
and loosened a long knife that he kept con- 
cealed beneath his coat. Even with these pre- 
parations, a tremor passed over him at the idea 
of an interview with the mysterious object of 
his search. Doubts arose in his mind, a species 
ot vulgar superstition, engendering the most 
alarming suspicions, and then the thought 
possessed him that some one was deluding 
him into a trap, for the purpose of avenging 
deeds which he knew full well merited re- 
venge. But bold and hardy, accustomed to 
confront all species of danger, he put aside his 
fears, and bidding his men follow him, com- 
menced the ascent of the precipice. Arrived 
at the summit, he examined every object with 
the vigilance and the skill of his woodcraft ex- 
perience. He had thus been engaged for 
several minutes, when suddenly he exclaimed : 

“Stand back, men; here’s something any- 
how !” and he picked up a portion of a cigar. 
“* Now, it’s pretty plain that bears don’t smoke, 
and this cigar is wet with a man’s lips; so 
they’ve been here lately, and the hunter 
wouldn’t smoke if he was following the animal 
close. But it may be the bear had gone some 
time before the man came up, in which case, if 
he was tired—and I expect he was after a long 
hunt, or he might have given it up altogether— 
he might sit down here and smoke awhile, and 
rest. But, hallo! what’s this?’ and he ad- 
vanced to the spot where Davis and the bear 
had laid down upon the brink of the precipice. 

“ Both down here, anyhow ; and look here, 
if that ain’t powder smoke, then I don’t know 
what powder smoke is; there’s where the pistol- 
cap exploded, and blew that little blue streak 
upon the top of the snow; but there’s no blood, 
no man, no sign of a fight, and they went down 
the path again, for here go the prints ;’ and he 
descended the path, following with increased 
excitement the retreating footsteps. Arrived 
at the bottom, they were lost in the confusion 
of other marks, made by himself and party; 
but one of his followers speedily discovered 
new signs, leading off in another direction. 
These turned out to be the steps of Richards 
and the “ colonel,” 
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Following this, they soon reached the ex- 
pleded bridge, and here, of course, they stop- 
ped, baffled in the pursuit. 

“The devil has been here to-day !” exclaimed 
Brownlough, as he gazed into the chasm, that, 
with its profound depth and yawning width, 
precluded the possibility of further progress. 

« See yonder where they have got over—and 
why can’t we ?” looking in vain for a narrower 
part of the chasm. 

“ Better give it up, Brownlough,” said one of 
the party, “and let us?get back to Utah. Iam 
tired of this hunt, and no good will come out 
of it. Come, turn back, old man, before that 
devil, as you call him, leads you where you 
can’t turn back.” 

Disappointed and bewildered, the Danite 
yielded, and as he retraced his steps, a gloomy 
and savage meditation occupied his mind. 

At length they reached the foot of the path- 
way that led to the cliff, when Brownlough, 
waking from his reverie of mixed passions, told 
one of the men to remount the path, and look 
abroad for the approach of the travelers. The 
man obeyed, and soon returned with the intelli- 
gence that as yet there were no signs of them 
upon the road, 

“It would be a different thing in summer,” 
said Brownlough, with a grim smile, ‘for then 
the dust would tell us where they were; but 
come, let us get back to our horses in the pass, 
and see what is to be done.” 

They had scarcely reached the pass when a 
man was seen descending toward them from 
the direction of the Holy City of the modern 
Saints. He plodded his way along with appa- 
rent difficulty, with his head bent down, and 
using gestures as if he was combating with 
an unseen but present foe. As he approached, 
his features became recognizable, and one of 
the party exciaimed: ‘ Why, it’s Richards !” 

And so it was, 

“Why, Richards, what in the flend’s name 
are you doing here, when you ought to be half 
way to Utah ?” 

“Because the fiend wouldn’t let me, Mr. 
Brownlough !” and forthwith, with many threats 
of vengeance, he told the astonished Mormon 
that, as he was passing that very spot, a great 
black demon and a white one scattered light- 
ning on him, and his horse threw him, and then 
they descended from the rock, and stood over 
him, and bade him deliver the note, but he 
wouldn't until the black demon held him as 
twenty men could not hold him, and the white 
demon took it from his pocket. They carried 
him, by a path in the rocks that seemed to open 
to them, to a cave where there were two black 
horses as big as elephants, and they jumped 
upon them, and drew him up, and off they 
went like the wind, until they let him drop, 
and he came to the path to find Brownlough 
and his friends, and here he was; but he swore 
vengeance, and he got Brownlough into such a 
storm of madness, or frenzy of excitement 
and fear, that he swore vengeance, too. 

“Had they feet like bears ?” demanded the 
superstitious Danite. 

‘*Like bears! You may well say that, but 
the white one had no feet at all ; he seemed 
to walk in the air; but if you'll take my advice, 
Brownlough, you'll go to the travelers’ camp 
and get them to help you. One of them, the 
black one, said he knew you, and that you 
would never get to Utah again.” 

“ We'll see to that,” said Brownlough, with a 
perceptible shudder; “and in the meantime 
we will join the travelers. They must pass byina 
short time, and we will wait for them. Look 
here, my men; I have a plan, that I hope you 
will have no objection to join mein. We've 
played long enough into the Prophet’s hands, 
and I’m almost glad that Richards did not have 
a chance to deliver my note to him. It would 
have given up prizes we want ourselves. Now, 
you must know that in that party is a man rich 
enough to buy up the whole of Utah, and it’s 
he who takes care of all Brigham’s pickings, 
and it’s a good pile the old fellow has sent 
away, grabbed from us. My plan is to seize 
his wife and her mother—they are with him— 
and make him pay us handsomely for giving 
them up—or we can keep them, with the other 
women who are with them: and one of them is 
pretty enough for half a dozen of us. We can 
keep our own secret, by keeping Atwood, for 
that’s the chap’s name, from going to Utah, 
and we can make him believe they were taken 
by those devils that Richards tells about. 1 
will think over a plan to carry this idea into 
effect, and let you know the proper time for 
action. I hear men halloing down the pass— 
that’s them on the march. They’li be might@ 
glad to have us for guides, and guards, too.” 

In a short time, the travelers were seen 
moving up the defile, the oxen drawing the 
wagons slowly through the snow and over the 
heavy stone that impeded their progress, the 
men calling \oudly to the cattle. They were not 
long, however, in reaching the party ot Mor- 
mons, who mingled among them at once, with- 
out leave or ceremony. 

Atwood was mounted on a powerful horse, 
slow of gait, but fresh enougi: for the eques- 
trianism of his sedate rider. His wife’s wagon 
moved along a few paces behind him; and 
could-we look into it, we would see Mrs. Atwood, 
still lonely, still heroically calm, reclining on a 
thick cushion, and supported by the side of the 
wagon, which was separated from her by a 
heavy pillow covered with a rich material. 
Ever and anon she raised the curtain, and gave 
a searching look around her, not stopping at 
the near objects, but extending her inguiring 
glance to the remoter scenes. Was it that she 
looked for some one to hasten to her side, or 
appear upon the distant hills, that her eyes 
were so eager in their survey? Mary sat read- 
ing a book, not too deep for her brain, or too 
shallow for her heart, and sne, too, was tempted 
to look abroad, but she did not look as far away 
as the lady, for near to the wagon-gide now 
rode the gallant Davis, on his gaunt and ner- 
vous steed. 


| “This a strange affair altogether. Read this 

note which Davis handed to you for me, and be 
upon your guard, and not afraid, for I am sure 
no harm will happen to us.” 

Mary took the note (the one found upon the 
| messenger) and read it carefully. She handed 
| it back to Mrs, Atwood, with a smile upon her 
| face, and then she looked in the direction of 

her prairie cavalier, who still kept close to their 
wagon. She might have looked elsewhere 
toward the hills, for there stood a man, with a 
field-glass in his hand and a horse by his side, 
gazing at the calvacade. That man was so dim 
in the distance that no one of all the crowd 
saw him save two, and one of these patted his 
courser’s neck, and whispered in his ear : 


can’t make out somebody on the mountain. I 
know he’s there, and he knows I’m here. 
Hurrah !” 

There was another in that party who knew 
that a man was watching them from that dis- 
tant lookout, and he felt that he had so far 
acted the part well, and would yet repay the 
kindness and confidence he had experienced at 
the hands of that strange and daring man. 
That other, as the sagacious reader will have 
discovered, was Richards. To him had been 
committed the duty of finding out what Brown- 
lough’s intentions were, and of watching his 
movements. To that purpose he had entrusted 
him with the mission back to the Mormon 
party, charging him to recite the story of his 
wrongs, and so work upon the fears and feelings 
oi the Danite, as to implicate him at once into 
some scheme of violence that would bring about 
the catastrophe he desived before the travelers 
should reach the foul City of the Saints, where 
mischief might be done, which he, alone and 
unaided, could neither prevent or avenge. 
There was only one night left to spend outside 
of the city’s limits, and the issue must be 
brought about before they could reach their 
destination. 

As the travelers proceeded up the rocky pass, 
the road, if such it could be called, grew nar- 
rower, and it became necessary to arrange the 
different members with reference to the emer- 
gency. In the first division marched the pariy 
to whom Atwood had attached his fortunes, 
then followed the Atwoods, and mixing with 
either section, the Mormons were interspersed, 
offering advice with regard to the route, or 
asking questions as to their future plans. It 
happened, not accidentally, that Davis and 
Richards were thrown together, and at once a 
telegraphic system of signals was sent by the 
latter to his comrade, who was at first not a 
little surprised to see him back among his 
former associates; but he suppressed his 
curiosity, feeling certain that the colonel had 
some good design in permitiing his departure. 
A scrap of paper, handed by Richards to the 
hunter, however, settled all his doubts, and an 
opportunity soon occurring, he was put in pos- 
session of all the circumstances of his joining 
the Danites, his manner of imposing on Brown- 
lough in the pass after he had been liberated 
by the “colonel,” and furthermore, of the plan 
that Mr. Brownlough had formed for the seizure 
of Mrs. Atwood, Mary, and Mrs. Tennisson. 

“Keep quiet, and be silent,” said Davis, 

“and don’t do anything to prevent it; just 
keep me posted up, that’s all, and not a word 
to old turnip-top yonder on the bay,” pointing 
at the same time to the immaculate Atwood, 
who rode, as we observed, in advance of the 
party. 
And the calvacade, so mixed, so disturbed, 
so patient, so full of conspiracies, so unsuspect- 
ing, 80 anxious, so satisfied, went on, until, as 
they neared the place where they were to make 
their last night’s halt before entering the city, 
Brownlough gathered his comrades together, 
and revealed to them his final plan of opera- 
tions. Richards was the most enthusiastic in 
advocacy; of the attempt, and he seconded 
Brownlough with so much energy that he 
almost appeared to be the principal mover in 
the conspiracy, and full of trick and villainy 
was this plot ; and no sooner was this arranged 
in all its parts, than Richards returned to the 
neighborhood of Atwood’s wagons, in order to 
get an opportunity to communicate the result 
to the hunter, ‘ 





CHAPTER XI. 


Somer distance down on the plains, nearer the 
limits of the States’ populations, with flags wav- 
ing, and now and then in the morning and at 
nightfall with military music to cheer the toil- 
ing host, company after company of mounted 
soldiers and regiments of infantry pressed for- 
ward to the distant Uiah. These were the 
troops sent out by Government under the 
command of Colonel Johnson to quell the 
saucy Mormon, and let the arch-priest Brigham 
feel that the Federal body had an arm that it 
could extend at pleasure over prairie and 
desert, and catch him by the throat and hang 
him if he troubled any longer. 

They pushed forward, piercing with cannon- 
wheels the yielding sands, and crushing beneath 
the iron tread of cavalry the honey-laden flow- 
ers of the turf. With steady tread and prac- 
ticed discipline, the gallant array came in upon 
the heel of our adventurers, and but half asun’s 
walk in the sky separated the two parties. 
What to the officer who rode at the head of 
his platoons could be that wandering band of 
emigrants and traders, with Atwood in their 
midst? And yet he kept a sharp lookout tor 
them, nor did he relax the sccuting for their 
tracks, or fail to time their travel, and he knew, 
from signs that were patent to his experienced 
eye, how for they were in advance of him, and 
cognizant, too, was he of the presence of one 
person in their neighborhood, and the cause of 
his being there. So on they traveled, like des- 


tiny in anticipation of events, and they are at 
their halt now, and the heavens are aglow with 
the ruddy reflection of the camp-fires, 


Mentioning thus incidentally but necessarily 
the approaching soldiery, let us return to our 


“Look yonder, Thunderbolt, and see if you J 


making ready for their bivouac, and we saw the 
group of Mormons plotting their final scheme 
of abduction. 

“J will put Mrs. Tennisson and her maid in 
Mrs. Atwood’s wagon, and you can take hers 
for the night, Brownlouh,” said the hospitable 
and subservient Atwor as the Mormon, appa- 
rently anxious for a pla. of shelter, hinted his 
want to his friend; “or if you like it, you can 
come with me and share my wagon, and let 
your men have Mrs, Tennisson’s ?” 

“ Just as you p!ease, though, to tell the truth, 
I don’t like to turn you out of your bunk, and 
as women can horde together (according to the 
Mormon theology they do), suppose you ask Mrs. 
Tennisson to take up her quarters with 1ieT 
daughter to-nighi? Tell the fine old lady that 
we Mormons 2! can keep away the red men, 
and as long i » are here, she can sleep in 
peace. Which, by-the-way, is Mrs. Atwood’s 
wagon ?” 

This question was put to Atwood in such an 
easy off-hand way, that all suspicions, if any he 
might have ever entertained, were calmed at 
once, and he pointed to the place where Mrs. 
Atwood’s wagon had halted for the night. 

“ And that is Mrs. Tennisson’s, and there is 
mine, a smaller one than either, but big cnough 
for a bachelor.” 

‘For a bachelor, Atwood? And you are still 
playing that mean game, old fellow ?” 

Atwood’s face twitched, and a bad look carre 
out of his eyes, and the Danite, watching the 
conjugal thunder-cloud, had a new idea pre- 
sented to his plotting brain, and he held a mo- 
ment’s self-communion. 

“TI will tell him, and make him join us, for 
he is in the mood for mischief ;’ but when he 
reflected upon the ulterior plans of Atwood, not 
to lose, but vanquish his wife, and then upon his 
own plan, not to lose, but gain the wife, or gain 
Atwood’s reward for her safe return to him, he 
allowed the suggestion to pass away from his 
mind. 

The night by this time had gathered down, 
and dimly glowed the stars, and a low wind 
sprang up and swept with a murky wing the 
lonely camping-ground. 

It was finally arranged that Mrs. Tennisson 
should share the accommodations of Mrs. At- 
wood, and the Mormons have the wagon of her 
ladyship ; and some doubts about his power to 
induce her to fall into the plan gave her worthy 
son-in-law a momentary uneasiness. 

However, he advanced to her wagon, and 
upon applying at the front opening of the cur- 
tain, a voice was heard mumbling and grumbling, 
as if some great sin had been perpetrated, and 
penance was being performed in expiation. 

But it was only Mrs. Tennisson, deep ina heavy 
slumber, into which too much dinner and too 
little pedestrian exercise had plunged her. 

“Tt’s me, Mrs. Tennisson,” he said, partially 
opening the curtain. 

“Get the silk dress, Nancy, and the blue 
bonnet, trimmed with tulle and pink ribbons, 
and tell Mrs. Atwood she had better drive out.” 

“It’s me, Mrs. Tennisson—Mr. Atwood, and 
you're not in New York now ; but I want to 
speak to you upon a matter of importance. 
Wake up, ma’am ; we are near Utah.” 

“Dear me, Mr. Atwood, is that really you? 
Why, bless me, I’d just fallen asleep with all 
my clothes on, and I’m glad you waked me up. 
Here, Nancy, get up—the girl’s asleep too! 
Why, she’s out of the wagon ; Mr. Atwood, where 
can she be ?” 

‘Perhaps the young lady has fallen through 
a knot-hole, madame, and is asleep under the 
wagon.” 

** Now, Mr. Atwood, it’s very queer that girl 
should get out of the wagon without my know- 
ledge—isn’t it ?” 

“You were asleep, Mrs. Tennisson, and dream- 
ing of a bonnet lined with tulle and pink rib- 
bons, and she didn’t care about waking you ; 
but I watt to speak to you. See here, I have 
some friends stopping here from Great Salt 
Lake City, men in power there, and I don’t 
want them to sleep on the ground, for they may 
return the compliment when we get where they 
have houses; and could you just for to-night 
—and it’s the last before we reach the city— 
sleep in Mrs, Atwood’s wagon with your maid, 
unless ” and here his eyes twinkled with a 
very funny expression, but he said no more. 

Mrs. Tennisson pricked up her ears, and looked 
through the dark at her jocose son-in-law, whose 
head stood in the opening of her pavilion. 

“What!” exclaimed the lady, “let those 
dirty Mormons sleep here, Mr. Atwood? Those 
fellows sleep in my wagon! Why can’t you let 
Emily come here, and give them her wagon, I'd 
like to know? She’s younger than I am, and 
it’s easier for her to be climbing in and out, 
than for me to do it. Pring her here, and let 
those fellows have her wagon !”” 

“I'd rather have you go there, madame ;” and 
when Atwood said that, any one who could 
have heard him would never judge from the 
stiff, commandatory and ugly tone with which 
he said it, that a joke had ever passed those 
thin lips, or had a place in that hard brain. 

“ When shall I move, I’d like to know ?—right 
off, I suppose ?” 

“Don't wait till the 1st of May, if you please, 
but make your arrangements as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

“T can’t get along without that girl. Where 





But Mr. Atwood has not heard her request, 
and so the drowsy Mrs. Tennisson /s obliged to 
let her daughter and maid, by a light that burns 
in a lamp suspended from the roof of the wago 
prepare her for her couch, and while t 
august personage is undergoing the mystic rites 
of disrobing, we will modestly draw the curtain, 
and screen her from the gaze of eyes profane, 








SAVED. 


Wren you Englishers hear an American tell 
a story, you generally Ho, ha! or Ha, ha! or 
wirk at one another, just as if it was down im- 
possible for what you call a Yankee to speak 
truth. And I must say that we do sometimes 
induiye in a bit of tall talk. But I’m going in 
now for a bit of the real grit—something that 
happened dow” our way, and not something 
that I was told, but saw with my own eyes, 
acted in, and was m:Xed up with; and I want 
you to be on good terms with me, and for at 
in a way, just to take for gtanted that what 
tell you is quite true. 

You see, I'm an engine-driver on the Great 
West-by-north railway. We don’t case light- 
ning over the prairies on our line, fot we're 
slow and pretty sure. I’ve been half as fast 
again on your London and Birmingham avd 
Great Western—faster than I liked, too, though 
it was my trade; so you see I don’t mean to 
raise your hair that way. 

Ours is a new line—a very new one—run- 
ning through miles of unsettled country, where 
it’s no wonderful thing to make out in the far 
distance half a dozen Injuns galloping along 
with their hair and blanket streaming out be- 
hind; and more than once I’ve wondered how 
it would be if one of those painted beauties was 
to collect his friends, and pull up the line. 
’Pon my word, it’s about as sensational a feel- 
ing as can come over you. Talk about your 
hair standing on end! why, there’s a percept-~ 
ible creeping, for all the world as if some one 
was pouring canary-seed through the roots. 
And, mind you, tomahawk and scalping-knife: 
are not things only to he heard of in Cooper’s 
novels, for they are in use to this very day, 80 
that more than one Sioux or Pawnee warrior 
can display his green and bloody scalps torn 
from the heads of the hated whites by his 
treacherous hand. Seems very horrible, no 
doubt, and to belong to the past; but for all 
that, such things are taking place every day ‘n 
the Far West. 

Now, it’s through this part of the country 
that our line runs, and for years past I’ve drove 
on that line. I drove there when it only can 
twenty miles; and I saw and ran along that 
line as it stretched out further and further into 
the great region westward, till it went its hun- 
dreds. 

We’ve cowcatchers on our engines, and no- 
thing to laugh at neither. On your few mile- 
long lines, you can fence, but when your line 
happens to get over a thousand miles, fencing 
comes expensive, and would make a hole in 
the profits ; so that it was soon found necessary 
to have something in front that would throw 
off a cow or a bullock if it had strayed on to 
the line, or else, being an obstinate sort of 
beast, it might throw off the train. For they 
will stray, and there’s no mistake about them, 
and when you see them there, and sound the 
horn—for we use that as well as a whistle— 
instead of the stupid things getting off and into 
safety, they'll go galloping on in their clumsy 
cock-tail one-two-three ambie, till we catch up 
to them, and then—well, I should say that in 
my time I’ve made beef of a score of cows, 
though I never made an end of a fellow-crea- 
ture yet. I was very near it, though, once. 

You’ve laughed about the stokers going out 
in front on the cowcatcher to heave billets of 
wood at the brutes, but it’s a fact, and I’ve 
done it before now, and a good crack from a 
cornerish piece of wood has saved ’em, making 
them give a kick and a plunge off the single 
line, and giving us room to go by. 

But there are things that will not get out of 
the way, do what yeu will; I believe you might 
sound the horn or whistle, or whatever you'd 
got, at any old woman who was crossing the 
line, and she’d only stand still and stare, while, 
if you had a billet of wood, she’d only shake 
her umbrella at you, and call you a villain. 
They’re dreadful creatures are old women, and 
if it warn’t for the thought that they were once 
young, I don’t know how we should bear them, 
They don’t seem to understand railways at all; 
they never have their tickets ready ; they’re 
always either too soon or too late, and when 
once they are in the car, the, Sother every one 
to death, and drive the conductor mad by ex- 
pecting that folks have entered into a conspir- 
acy to carry them right past their destination. 
Why, a friend of mine, a conductor on the line 
between New York and Chicago, once told me 
of an old lady going to the last place, and want- 
ing to get out at the first station. 

Well, putting cows first, and old women sec- 
ond, the next on the list, to my way of think- 
ing, stand children, bless ’em! I love chil- 
dren, got half a score of them myself, but they 
always give me the cold shivers when I see 
them near arailway. For you see, I suppose, 
for company’s sake, being an out-of-the-way, 
lonely spot, there was a chap built himself a 





can she be? What’s the lazy hussy doing now, 
when she ought to be in the house ?”” 
““Gadding round the streets I suppose, or | 
talking to a policeman in the kitchen area.” | 
replied the delightful Atwood, feeling in his 
pocket for a fifly cent piece to pay himself with | 
for being so funny. 
* But come, let me help you out; the men are 
waiting to turn in, and you can go with me to 
your daughter's apartment, and all will be right ; 
besides, I want to get to roost myself. That's 
it; now give me your hand ; there now, you're 
on the ground,” 
“Can’t you look round a little for my ser- 
vant, Mr. Atwood,” asked Mrs. Tennisson, “ and 
send her straight here? for I can’t get fixed for 








Once Mrs. Atwood interrupted Mary in her 
reading by saying ; 


travelers, We left them on the eve of twilight 





the night without her.” 


log shanty close to the line, where he had 
made a bit of a clearing, and perhaps he 
thought it would be a bit of company for his 
wife and little ones to see the train go by with 
people in, besides being a bit of protection 
from the wandering tribes about; for you see 
where a man sets up his tent, as you may say, 
out in the wilderness, he’s obliged to run risks ; 
80 any chance, however small, of making it less 
risky is snatched at. 

I got quite to know those people, and nice, 
hard-working folks they were. Why, before 
they had been there six months that bit of 
wilderness began to look a little garden of 
Eden, and two more people came and pitched 
in the next bits. I quite knew those first folks, 
though we never spoke, for I always went bv 
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them at twelve miles 
an hour; but the little 
ones used to stand at 
the shanty door and 
cheer, and as time 
went on I’d wave my 
hat to the wife and the 
husband too, so that 
they generally used to 
come out when they 
heard me coming up 
or down, and more than 
once mine has been an 
anxious journey when 
I’ve passed there, and 
all has been quiet, for 
Ive thought that per- 
haps the Injuns had 
been down, which 
would have meant 
murder and fire; but 
somehow I never had 
that to trouble me, for 
the next time I'd pass 
there would be some 
one at the door or in 
thestrawberry patch in 
front. 

We got to be such 
friends at last that I 
used to buy candy and 
dough-nuts, and heave 
‘em iuto the garden as 
I went by, for the chil- 
dren to scramble after ; 
and that’s what it was 
that did it, and this is 
how it was. 

We were going com- 
fortably along one after- 
noon, till, as we got 
near the _ clearing 
where my friends, as I 
called them, were lo- 
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cated, I began to furridge about in my pockets 
for a couple of papers of something that I'd 
got, when my stoker says: 

* Hollo ! what’s that on the line ?” 

“Cow ?” says I. 


“Cow! no,” he says; ‘ why—why—it’s 
three children !” 
“Sound the ——” I did not stop to finish, 


but opened the little valve myself, making the 
still afternoon air quiver with the hollow 
booming roar it sent far and wide. 

“That’s moved ’em,” says my stoker, laugh- 
ing to see the little distant figures scamper 
away. 

“TJ thought it would,” I says ; and then, with 


| my hand on the valve, I made the thing scream 
|} and roar again, for there was one of the little 


ones still right in the middle of the track. 

In a moment I'd forgotten all about the stuff 
in the papers, for a curious sort of feeling came 
over me, one that for a few moments took all 


| the nerve from my limbs, so that I could not 


BOSTON, 


move, and then, instead of reversing the en- 
gine, I began to creep forward, while, as if 
trom the same feeling, my stoker stood staring 
with all his might right at the poor little child. 

We were too near for it to have done any 
good, even if we had both done our parts, and 
it was with a groan seeming to force itself out 
of my breast, that I told myself it was through 
my encouraging the poor children with pres- 
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ents that this was going to happen, for there, | 
seeing no danger, was a little bright-eyed, | 
long-haired thing dancing about and waving 
its hands as we came swiftly on. 

It takes me some time to tell it, but it only | 
took a few minutes, and there it all is now like 
a picture that having once seen I can sor | 
forget. It was a glorious, golden, sunshiny 
afternoon, with all looking bright and mellow ; | 
the hut, with its patch of flowers ; the children | 
by the side of the line, and their mother run- | 
ning out wild and frantic-like, but only to drop | 

| 
' 
| 


down in the track, half-way between the door 
and where her little one was dancing and 
waving its little hands as we glided on. 

I felt like a man does in one of those night- 
mare dreams, when the will is there to do 
something, only a dreadful kind of face holds 
you back, and you can see danger coming 
nearer and nearer, and yet not avoidit. We 
neither of us spoke, but stood there, one on 
each side, leaning forward as helpless as the 
poor little child in front, till, with almost a 
yell, I fought clear of the power that seemed to 
hold me, and with the feeling on me that I was 
too late, crept along the side of the engine, 
and lay down with arms extended in front of 
the cowcatcher. 

Only moments, but moments that seemed 
like hours, as with its strange, hurrying, jump- 
ing motion the engine dashed down, as I told | 
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myself, to crush out 
the life of that poor 
little innocent. I want- 
ed to shut my eyes to 
keep out the horrible 
sight, but I dared not ; 
and though now I 
seemed to be doing 
what might save the 
child’s life, I could 
not think it possible. 
There it was, just in 
front, and yet we ap- 
peared to come no 
nearer. In an ordinary 
way we should have 
passed the shanty a 
score of times; but 
now the horror of 
those moments acted 
so upon my imagina- 
tion that we seemed to 
crawl slowly but surely, 
like the motion of 
some vast machine that 
hardly seems to move, 
and yet forces its way 
on with a power that 
there is no stopping. 

Twenty yards—ten 
yards—were we never 
going to pass over the 
spot? or would some 
miraculous power stop 
the engine? I tried to 
shout, but only a curi- 
ous hoarse noise came 
from my throat; I 
wanted to wave my 
hands, but they re- 
mained stretched out 
obstinately toward the 
child. 

Five yards—four — 
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three! There was the little thing laughing in 
its innocent glee. 

Two yards—one—at last—all over! There 
was a shock as we dashed down upon the little 
thing, who seemed to stretch out its hands to 
mine, and to leap, actually jump, into my arms, 

Then, I don’t know how it was, but I believe 
I must have got up, and crawled back to my 
place by the stoker. 

What am I doing of?” I said, at last, for 
my stoker had spdken to me. ‘Why, I’m cry- 
ing,” I said; and so I was crying like some 
great girl. 

We dared not stop to take the little thing 





OLD NORTH DUTCH CHURCH, CORNER WILLIAM 
AND FULTON STREETS. 


back, but we sent it from the next station ; and 
you'll believe me when I tell you that we were 
better friends afterward than ever, so that for 
long enough we used to make signals, I to the 
folks at the cottage, and they to me; but I 
shall never forget that little one getting out 
upon the line. 








Houses in New York City Erected a 
Hundred Years or More Ago. 


The Old North Dutch Church, Corner of 
William and Fulton Streets. 

In 1766 the old Garden Street Church was 

thoroughly repaired, and the consistory, en- 
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THE OLD GOVERNMENT 


pounds, While the British were in possession 

of the city, those churches whose members es- 
| poused the cause of liberty were made the 
|}scenes of the most sacrilegious acts, The 
| Middle and North Dutch Churches were es- 
pecially abused, being used for the purpose of 
| jails, hospitals, and schools of military prac- 
| tice, Just before the Revolution a new and 
beautiful pulpit had been placed in the North 
; Dutch Church, which 
mysteriously disap- 
' peared some time after- 
ward, and no traces of 
it could be discovered, 
After the close of the 
war, however, one of 
our citizens, visiting a 
country church in Eng- 
land, saw in its pulpit 
a striking resemblance 
to that of the North 
Dutch. A gentleman 
present remarked that 
it was probably the 
same, for it had been 
brought from America 
in a British ship. This 
church, & noble stone 
edifice, is now vener- 
able in years and asso- 
clations. 





| 





fac ail 
THE OLD ‘‘ MIDDLE DUTCH” CHURCH—NEW 
YORK POST OFFICE, NASSAU STREET. 


couraged by the success that had attended the 
erection of the “‘ Middle Dutch,” forty years pre- 
vious, undertook the building of a third house 
of worship. The edifice was erected in the 
middie of a lot presented by the then venerable 
John Harbendinck, and was one hundred feet 
in length, and seventy in width. Tie corner- 
stone was laid July, 1767, and the dedication 
sermon preached May 25,1769. The church, 
which was then distinguished by the name of 
the “North Dutch,” cost twelve thousand 


|The Middle Dutch 


Church, Now Used 
as the New York 
Post Office. 


In the year 1726 the 
Garden Street Dutch van,” CITY 
Church, feeling the 
necessity of greater accommodations for our 
church-going ancestors, resolved to erect a new 
hopse of worship, and the lot on the corner of the 
present Nagsau and Pine streets was purchased 
for the purpose, for the sum of five hundred and 
seventy-five pounds sterling. The length of 
the new building was one hundred feet, and its 
breadth seventy, with a tower at the north side. 
It -was dedicated in 1729, and received the 
name of the * New Dutch,” which was subse- 
quently changed to the 
‘* Middle Dutch.” The 
bell of the church was 
presented by Colonel 
Abraham de Peyster, 
at that time a promi- 
nent citizen. While 
the sacred edifice was 
being constructed, he 
died, directing in his 
will that a bell should 
be procured from Hol- 
land for its steeple. It 
was cast at Amester- 
dam, 1731, and it is 
said that a number of 
citizens there threw 
in pieces of silver coin 
in the preparation of 
the metal. In the early 
part of the Kevolu- 
tionary struggle, the 
British seized the 
“* Middle Dutch,” broke 
down its pews, and 
converted the house 
of God into a riding- 
school for their dra- 


this act of desecration, 

one of the fathers of the church obtained from 
Lord Howe permission to remove the bell. It 
was then stored ina secret place until the enemy 





had evacuated the city, when it was restored to 
its former position. There it remained for more 
than one hundred years, being known, on ac- 
count of its size, and clear, far-sounding tones, 
as the “‘ Fireman’s Beil.” There was no church 
in New York city around which so many associa- 
tions gathered as the old “ Middle Dutch ;” but 
the time at last arrived when it must be 
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DEMOLI7ION OF THE NEW YORK HOSPITAL, ON 
BBOADWAY, OPPOSITE PFARL STREET. 


HOUSES 


IN 





vacated, from the increase of commerce and 
the removal of the citizens “‘up-town.” On 
the llth of August, 1844, the senior pastor, Dr. 
Knox, preached the last sermon within its 
Venerable walls, and it was turned over to the 
Post-office Department. The old bell still in- 
vites the people to the Lord’s house, being 
hung in the belfry of the beautiful edifice of | 
the Dutch Church on Lafayette place. | 
New York Hospital. 

The New York Hospital, whose venerable 

walls are rapidly disappearing from view, to ' 


NEW 
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YORK CITY ERECTED A HUNDRED YEARS 





HUUSE, BOWLING GREEN, 


make room for business warehouses, was com- 
menced in 1773, and being partially completed 
during the Revolution, was used for soldiers’ 
barracks, It was founded by benevolent con- 
tributions in this city and in England, and soon 
after the close of the war received several 
grants from the Legislature, culminating at last 
in an appropriation in 1805, of $12,000 per an- 
num, which it received until 1857, In 1843, 
what was known as 
the South Building, 
was erected. By an 
act of 1822, its real 
and personal property 
was exempt from tax- 
ation for a period, and 
the United States Go- 
vernment paid seven 
dollars per week for 
every seaman treated 
there. The annals of 
the hospital are bright 
with the names of 
many of the ablest 
physicians and _  sur- 
geons that the country 
has produced ; and the 
list of its governors 
trom the colonial days 
of George III. recalls 
memories of many 
worthy citizens of the 
past. The authorities 
of the institution pro- 
pose erecting a new 
and more commodious 
building on their lots 





consistory of the old DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, FORMERLY ‘‘7HE near the Bloomingdale 


Asylum; and_ they 

benevolently consent- 
ed to allow the wing on Duane street to re- 

| main for the summer for the accommodation of 
persons affected by the heat. 


HALL PARE. 


The Government House. 


This edifice was erected in 1790, at the foot 
of Broadway, facing Bowling Green. It was 
originally designed for the residence of General 
Washington, then President of the United States, 
but the capital being removed, he never occu- 
pied it. It then be- 
came the Governor’s 
House, and was the re- 
sidence of George 
Clinton and John Jay. 
The building was sub- 
sequently used for the 
Custom House from 
the year 1799 until 
1816, when it was 
taken down. 
Department of Fi- 

mance, Formerly 

the Jail, City Hall 
h Park. 
ii 0 The present Depart- 
ee ment of Finance was 
for many years used as 
the County Jail, hav- 
ing, together with the 
Bridewell, been erect- 
ed in colonial times. 
The three. buildings, 
the Poorhouse, on the 
site of the present City 
Hall, the Jail and the 
Bridewell were the 
prominent edifices in 
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goons. Shortly after w7TH=e WALTON HOUSE, NO. 326 PEARL STREET. the park at the time of 


the Revolution. They 
were all built of gray stone, and with no at- 
tempt at ornamentation in their architectural 
finish. Graveyards for their inmates were en- 
closed near the buildings, and the entire spot 
presented an appearance quite in keeping with 
the unpleasant objects to which it was devoted. 


The Walton House, No. 326 Pearl Street. 


This ancient edifice was, in its day, the 
finest in the city. It is a three-story building, 
after the English baronial style of the last cen- 
tury. It was erected by an aristocratic English- 
man, named William Walton, more than a cen- | 
tury ago, and has ever since remained in the | 
family. It is fifty feet in front, and built with | 
Holland bricks, relieved by brown-stone water- | 
tables, lintels, and jambs, with walls as substan- 
tial as many modern churches. The entrance- 
hall is in the centre of the building, with large, | 
old-fashioned parlors and drawing-rooms ‘on | 
each side. The portico is supported by two 
fluted columns, and surmounted by the armorial 
bearings of the Walton family, richly carved 
and ornamented. The British officers, during 





the struggle of our ancestors for liberty, were 
frequent guests of the proprietor of this man- 
sion, and were entertained in expensive style. 
So much so, that when the grievances of Ame- 
rica and the impoverished condition of its 
people were brought to the consideration of 
Parliament, previous to the Revolution, they 
were met by members who had been enter- 
tained in the Walton House, and who asserted 
that the show of plate and Inxurious style of 
life there exhibited, fairly emulated the baronial 
establishments of the old country. 

St. Paul’s Church. 


St. Paul’s Church, on the corner of Broadway 
and Fulton street, and the “ North Dutch,” are 


; 
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8T. PAUL’S CHURCH, BROADWAY AND FULTON 
STREET. 


the oldest houses of worship in New York city, 
and were erected within three years of each 
other. It is said that a friendly strife grew up 
between the respective denominations in build- 
ing these sacred edifices, which would vie with 
each other in size and beauty. They form now 
two of the most solid and noble buildings in 
the city—strong links between the active pres- 
ent and the good timesof yore. In September, 
1776, the city was fired in several places, and 
the fire destroyed above one thousand houses, 
including Trinity and St. Paul’s churches; but 
in the reconstruction of the latter, the original 
plan was adhered to, so that the appearance of 
the present building is the same as when the 
church was first erected. 





WASMINGION'S HEADQUARTERS, PEARL AND 
BROAD STREETS, 


The Old Hotel, No, 1 Broadway. 


This house, now one hundred and nine years 
of age, was erected by the Hon, Archibald 
Kennedy, Collector of the Port of New York, 
afterward Earl of Cassilis, in the Scotch peer- 
age. During the war of the Revolution it was 
occupied by Sir Guy Carleton, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, and other British commanders, but not, as 
has been supposed, by Washington, unless for 
a short period previous to the occupation of 
New York by the British. From this house 
anxious eyes watched the destruction of the 
statue of George III., in the Bowling Green, 
and a few years afterward other eyes saw from 
its windows the last soldiers of that king pass- 








THE OLD HOTEL, NO. 1 BROADWAY, 
OR MORE AGQO, 
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ing forever from our shores. It was the seat 
of the highest fashion in the colony, and as the 
residence of the English noble, the British 
general, and the wealthy republican, it was 
alike distinguished for its hospitality. 


Washington’s Headquarters, Corner of 
Pearl and Broad Streets. 


On the 3d of November, 1783, the Continental 
army was disbanded by order of Congress, and 
on the 25th of the same month General Wash- 
ington entered New York city by the old 
Bowery road, while at the same time the 
British troops evacuated the city, and embarked 
on board their ships, at anchor in the harbor. 
Washington remained in the city for a few days, 
and fixed his headquarters at Fraunces’s, or 
Black Sam’s Tavern, as it was familiarly 
called, in allusion to the swarthy complexion 
of its proprietor, on the corner of Broad 
and Pearl (then Queen) streets. It was in 
the large parlor of this house that the Father 
of his Country severed his official connection 
with the brave troops whom he had led through 
glorious victories, and took a mournful farewell 
of his officers. At noon on the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1783, the veterans assembled for the sad 
ceremony. Washington was too full of emotion 
to make lengthy remark:, and filling his glass, 
he drank a toast to the welfare of his country, 
and the happiness of his companions in arms. 
One by one the old soldiers filed past him, 
headed by the sturdy Knox, each one grasping 
with the warmth of a brother the hand of the 
illustrious General. The old building is re- 
markably well-preserved, and its associations 
with the last ceremony in which the heroes of 
the Revolution participated renders it an object 
of national interest. 








HOW IT WAS FIXED. 


Nornimne is more awkward than taking a 
house of which another tenant holds possession. 
So Mr. Spalding learned to his cost a little while 
ago. And yet, in his case, it was not easy to 
he on his guard, for the former tenant 
of the house he took was considered to have 
departed to that world where men dwell not 
within walls of brick or stone, and are generally 
supposed to feel no further snterest in goods 
and chattels. 

It was therefore with an easy conscience, and 
no intention of grieving any one’s spirit, that 
Mr. Spalding took up his abode in the neat villa 
residence which he had rented for the summer 
months, precisely in the same state in which it 
had been, as he supposed, taken leave of by his 
predecessor. 

So down came Mr. Spalding, and his son and 
daughter, and a visitor, whom that daughter 
most ungratefully wished anywhere but where 
she was. For Mr. Price Smith, who had amassed 
more than double her years and experience, to 
gay nothing of the hundred thousand pounds, 
which he considered enough to outweigh every- 
thing else, had proffered his hard, grasping, 
grinding hand, as a valuable gift to her accept- 
ance. And her father viewed him through a 
golden medium, and would hear of no refusal, 
though the young lady herself strove again and 
again to decline the prize she had so unwill- 
ingly won. 

But Mr. Price Smith cared more for Myra’s 
fortune than for her bright eyes, so he heeded 
not her averted glance, but looked forward to 
a happiness too securely lodged in the funds to 
be troubled either by the coldness or the fading 
cheek of his fair bride. 

But we were talking of Mr. Spalding’s re- 
movel to his summer quarters. Very delightful 
they appeared, and even the kitchen junta— 
that tribunal so difficult to please—seemed at a 
loss for something to grumbie at ; not long, how- 
ever, for they had been but two days domiciled, 
when reports began to circulate through the 
lower regions that there were more in the house 
than had any business there. 

Strange sounds had been heard by more than 
one of the servants, and though the butler, who 
affected to be quite a superior man, talked of 
the sparrows and the swallows, and such like 
noisy things, as being the cause, the house- 
keeper headed a female party inclined to lay all 
the blame on the late occupant, Mr. Livingston, 
who, according to the milkman, had been seen 
walking about his former dwelling after he 
should have been quietly at rest in the family 
vault. 

At length the report traveled up-stairs. Mr, 
Price Smith sneered, and Mr. Spalding desired 
he might hear no more of it. * They only wished 
they might not either, they were sure,” said 
Mrs. Ford, and so said the maids that night at 
supper. 

But though Myra Spalding was obliged to 
laugh in drawing-room fashion, she felt little 
more disposed to do so than those of her own 
sex in the kitchen. For her bed-room and 
dressing-room, and the little boudoir she had 
taken such delight in, as a refuge from her 
suitor’s interesting revelations concerning the 
price of stocks, occupied a wing of the buiiding 
separated from the rest of the house by a wide 
passage ; and however she might despise such 
things at a distance, a (éte-a-téte with a ghost 
was not to be lightly thought of. So she made 
no parade of her fears, but secretly desired a 
bed to be placed in her own room for Sophy, 
the upper housemaid, w ho dressed her. 

That night—so the maids averred—the creak- 
ing of boots was to be heard all through the 
house, and a sound as of some one gr aning in 
spirit. The butler said it was the ivy, which 
was twisted in all soris of grotesque patterns 
over the walls and roof; but the footman, who 

had been bis ready seconder yesterday, looked 
so like a ghost himself that it was no wonder 
he forbore to deny them power to 
Walk the mountains 
And valleys of the world.” 
But ere the day was done he confided to Sophy 
that he had geen one walking through the pass- 
age about one o'clock that morning, when, Lay- 





ing been the latest up, he was on his way to 
bed—we won't say to sleep, for the ghost walked 
off with all inclination for that. And Sophy’s 
half-langhing horror soon made poor Robert’s 
secret known to all the house. 

Myra’s fair cheeks grew paler as she heard 


the tale ; but Mr. Spalding significantly hoped | 


the plate was well looked after, and Mr. Price 
Smith was curious about the strength of the ale 
with which Robert had brightened his optics ; 
while Willie Spalding talked of sending a pistol 
bullet through anybody who dared to peram- 
balate the house without a right, 

“ That might do for any body,” remarked the 
footman to Sophy ; ‘‘but it ain’t likely to hurt 
anybody’s ghost.” 

At all events, the threat did not appall Mr. 
Livingston’s, for the very next time it had the 
effrontery to walk sans facon into Price Smith’s 
room, and, drawing aside the bed curtains, 
looked at him as though waiting for him to be- 
gin a conversation. But having no desire for 
ghostly counsel at that untimely hour, Mr. 
Smith lay silent and still as a mouse a cat is 
watching ; and as he never could exactly tell 
how the interview ended, it is presumed that 
his spirit quailed at last before the bold one 
gazing on him—that, in short, he fainted from 
downright fear. 

But Price Smith never told the story that 
way. Indeed, he found some @ifficulty in stam- 
mering it out at all next morning at breakfast. 
Mr. Spalding pronounced it a dream, and Willle 
asked why he did not “grapple with the ras- 
cal.” Poor Price Smith ! he could as soon have 
tried to catch a cannon-ball hot from the gun. 

Yet the sense of the house certainly was in 
favor of his having beheld a ghost—Mr. Living- 
ston’s ghost of course—since his living aspert 
was said to match with the spirit’s description, 
thus suitably given both by Mr. Smith and 
Robert—a tall spectral figure, with a pale grave 
countenance. 

As for the maids, they, of course, saw no- 
thing, as their heads were safely hidden under 
the bedclothes ; but they all testified to hear- 
ing indefatigable moans and groans, and boots 
creaking as though the work of a South Sea 
Island bootmaker, and containing a ‘ dollar’s 
worth of squeak,” conscientiously imparted to 
them. Mr. Smith, on the contrary, heard no- 
thing, though his eyes, chancing to open the 
night after, met those of his ghostly visitor star- 
ing a renewal of their acquaintance. 

“Help! murder! help!” shrieked Price 
Smith, as if a legion of fiends were beleaguering 
his couch. 

A mocking, diabolical sort of grin, which 
Price translated—* I'll remember you for this !” 
convulsed the spectral countenance as it van- 
ished from the moonbeam which was streaming 
full into the room; and when Mr. Spalding, 
Willie, and the butler rushed in, a disbelieving 
trio, the minute after, Price was alone, with his 
teeth chattering as if every one was endeavor- 
ing to give his own account of the matter. 

There were a hundred thousand golden rea- 
sons for Mr. Spalding to affect credence of the 
story, and to rebuke Myra, who, though her 
cheek grew pale and her brow anxious when 
the subject was discussed, yet gathered spirit 
to ridicule her rich lover’s visionary terrors. 
And her ready—though unmarked by him— 
nervous laugh, went far that day to check his 
unwelcome civilities. For Price Smith’s only 
idea of love was courtship, which he carried on 
with all the boldness of a man who counts gold 
and parental influence everything. However, 
after dinner, and rendered courageous and elo- 
quent by two or three extra glasses of wine, he 
went to seek her as boldly as if he anticipated 
a cordial welcome as his reward. 

Myra was standing by the window of a little 
room, looking out upon the lawn, whose scat- 
tered trees wore a spectral air in the starlight. 
The room was in darkness, but Price assured 
the young lady that love was sufficient to light 
him to her side. Myra took no notice of this 
gallant speech, which was followed by one more 
florid. 

‘““How can you talk such nonsense?” said 
Myra, impatiently. 

‘* And how can you be so cruel as to treat me 
in this way ?” rejoined the pertinacious suitor. 
*“* Come, Miss Myra, you might as well say the 
word at once.” 

“Well, then—No ! 
tent.” 

“Ah, but I’m not to be put off so! What’s 
the use of all this, when you know the thing’s 
really settled. I am not a man to be easily 
frightened.” 

** Except by Mr. Livingston’s ghost!” inter- 
rupted Myra, maliciously. 

**Deuce take Mr. Livingston’s ghost!” cried 
Price Smith, as he attempted to take her hand. 

The young lady shrunk back ; at the same in- 
stant Price saw Mr. Livingston’s ghost glide 
between them. He saw no more, for some- 
thing cold and heavy struck his forehead, and 
the bold suitor was stretched lifeless upon the 
floor. 

Myra’s screams soon brought assistance, and 
Price was restored to consciousness, to explain 
his downfall to whomsoever would credit it, for 


Now I hope you are con- 


Myra had seen no ghost, and the thing began | 


to wear an uglier aspect, even in the eyes of 
Price Smith. Why should the ghost haunt 
him ? He had never injured Mr. Livingston 
either in person or spirit ; indeed, the spiritual 
part of anybody had always seemed quite im- 
material to him. But the heavy blow he had 
received had a sensible effect on his brain, and 
he began to think that spirits must be very 
tangible things, or that it was a sort of vampire 
in Mr. Livingston’s that persecuted him. 

In fact, he was in a terrible fright, and Myra 
could not help asking her father if he wou 
not prove a brave protector for her. She was 
scolded for her impertinence to a man of so 
much worldly worth, and forthwith ordered to 
her room, to repent if she could. As to Price, 
he had as little hope of rest as any troubled 
spirit, and gladly accepted Willie’s offer to sit 
up with him, and give a warm reception to the 


| himself with the pistols, which he had kept 
| loaded ever since this disagreeable spirit mani- 
fested itself. 
Probably Mr. Livingston had been a wise 
man, for his ghost never came near the room ; 
} and when at length it was time for all haunted 
mansions to give up their ghosts, Willie took 
| his leave, with an impression that Sophy had 
said the truth when she doubted saucily * that 
| Mr. Smith or Robert had seen anything worse 
than themselves.” 

To reach his own room Willie had to go along 
the passage dividing Myra’s apartments from 
the rest. Greatly to his astonishment he be- 
held a tall figure gliding toward him. Though 
he had always ignored all supernatural influ- 
ences, Willie felt a strange awe creep over him 
as the figure came steadily onward in the gray, 
uncertain light of early dawn, and he shrank 
from the thought of touching with his arm of 
the flesh that shadowy form, but as it was pass- 
ing him he fired one of his pistols. 

Better alm and nearer man seldom had, yet 
the figure started or wavered not, but glided 
on undisturbed, and vanished in the deep 
shadow at the end of the passage, leaving 
Willie with the discharged pistol in his hand to 
answer the inquiries of half the household, 
whom its report had summoned around him. 

As for poor Price Smith, he fairly took flight 
on the wings of fear, which bore him back to 
London without flagging, and Myra said the 
ghost himself would not have been a greater 
riddance. But her father told her she was not 
rid of him, and counted his perfections and his 
pounds energetically, and dismissed her for the 
night with a harsh injunction to wake up a 
more sensible girl in the morning. 

How much was to occur ere then! Next 
morning Myra Spalding was not to be seen or 
heard of, except through the account of Sophy, 
who said that in the gray of the morning 
she had seen a figure like the description of 


| Mr. Livingston’s ghost walk off with her young 


mistress through the window, looking as terri- 
fied as if he had also walked off with her wits. 

Mr. Spalding was astonished, Willie furious, 
and the whole neighborhood justly scandalized 
that so respectable a man as Mr. Livingston 
had always appeared should leave behind him 
so disreputable a ghost. But there was gloom 
and silence in the haunted house, where the 
women crept about in pairs, and the men 
turned pale at the flitting of their own shadows 
across the walls. 

Meanwhile Mr. Spalding was heart-stricken 
at the loss of his daughter, who he now dis- 
covered had been his light and joy, and Willle 
strode gloomily about, muttering threats he had 
no power to execute. It was the fourth even- 
ing of this, for neither cared now whether 
ghosts or fiends possessed the house, when a 
knocking at the hall door called Robert to open 
it. In a moment he rushed, white and speech- 
less, into the dining-room. 

“*Mr. Livingston’s ghost!” exclaimed Willie, 
as the self-same figure he had fired at followed 
the servant into the room. 

But on that figure’s arm a girl was leaning. 
Father and son sprang forward, and the girl 
sank at the former’s feet. 

“Father,” she said, “I could not rest until I 
had come back to implore your forgiveness for 
having become a bride without your sanction.” 

Mr. Spalding was already clasping her to his 
heart, and it was too late to deny the forgive- 
ness he was only glad to be able to breathe 
over his supposed lost one in this world. 

“And, pray, who am I to receive as a 
brother-in-law ?” inquired Willie, eying the 
stranger doubtfully. ‘‘And what did you do 
with the pistol bullet I shot into you ?” 

“ As to who I am, you, sir,” said the bride- 
groom to Mr. Spalding, ‘*may remember the 
name of a Captain Dysart, who had won your 
daughter’s heart, and wrote to you, but whose 
small fortune, as I found, induced you to reject 
me without consulting her. As to your bullet, 
my good sir,” he added, turning to Willie with 
a smile, ‘* you may discover that in the posses- 
sion of our faithful friend Sophy, who carefully 
abstracted all the bullets from your pistols. My 
present appearance here, of course, explains 
all my former ones, though I learn that, de- 
spite all good intentions, I am considered to 
have disgraced a worthy man’s memory. This 
I must deny, and though I now drop the char- 
acter, you will always find me ready to take 
the part of Mr. Livingston’s ghost.” 








Breaking Cround for the New Post Office, 
City Hall Park. 

Tne initial step toward the erection of the 
new Post Office building in New York city was taken 
on Monday morning, August 9th, At an early hour a 
squad of workmen commenced fencing in the United 
States property on the City Hall Park, preparatory to 
the work of excavation, and at eleven o’clock the 
ceremony of breaking ground for the new structure 
was performed, in the presence of the officers of the 





Post Office Department and a large party of promi- 
nent gentlemen. Colonel Joseph Dodd, aged seventy- 
nine years, the veteran of the lost Office, who has 
been in the Government employ for over fifty years, 
was chosen to turn up the first spadeful of earth. With 
a somewhat feeble step, the venerable gentleman ad- 
vanced, took a spade, which was handed to him, and 
threw up a quantity of rich dark loam. In the 
course of a brief speech, Colonel Dodd gave an in- 
teresting account of the early days of the postal ser- 
vice in this vicinity. 

In 1816, fifty-three years ago, General Bailey was 
Postmaster of New York city, and the Post Office was 
located in General Bailey’s residence, at the corner of 
William and Garden streets. The force of employes 
at that time cémprised three clerks and a messenger, 

seph Dodd filling the latter capacity. Dodd re- 
ceived a salary of $100 a year as messenger, and in 


| addition to this sum $600 per annum for conveyance 


of mails, and it is this latter service which is now 
| particularly interesting. ‘‘Joe’ carried a daily mail 
| in a wheelbarrow to the foot of what is now Court- 
| landt street, and there transferring them to a small 





mail, the Sonthern mail, and a weekly mail to Buf. 
falo, those being the only mails that crossed the Hud. 
son river from this city at that time. At {Paulus’s 
Hook he handed his cargo over to the mail contrac. 
tor, Reeside, who received $8,000 per annum for car- 
rying a daily mail by stage between Washington and 
New York, and running a weekly mail between Wash- 
ington and New Orleans, 

The mail service, which Colonel Dodd performed in 
those days with the aid of his wheelbarrow and skiff, 
will be done to-day by four four-horse teams, three 
two-horse teams and three one-horse teams— making 
a total force of ten wagons and twenty-five horses, at- 
¢°nded to by about twenty-five men, The work that 
was done at that time by Postmaster Bailey, his three 
clerks and messenger, now engages a force of over 
700 men, and the mails weigh about four tons daily, 








The Church of the Disciples, Warren Avenue, 
Boston—Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, 
Pastor. 


Tue neat and commodious Unitarian church, 
of which we present our readere a picture this week, 
photographed by Whipple, is on the corner of War- 
ren Avenue and Brookline street, Boston, and has the 
honor of being one of the few churches in the metro- 
polis of the East that is really full. This fact it owesto 
its pastor, the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., a 
man of rare attainments, of a pure and spotless 
character, and of broad reputation. 

The present edifice is @ new one, erected last year, 
and, we are happy to say, is entirely free from debt ; 
in fact, it was built with that end in view. The sale 
of the former chapel in Indiana place, and heavy sub- 
scriptions, amounting to over $40,000 in a week or 
two, enabled the society to start in their new house 
with a clear bill. 

The church edifice is of brick, is square, has but 
one gallery, over the doors, and will seat 1,100 persons, 
The roof is octagonal, slated in colors, forming aclear 
story. On the basement floor are a vestry, 47 by 53, a 
class-room, 25 by 28, a ladies’ room, 27 by 28, a study 
and other apartments. The building throughout is 
an eminently neat and convenient one, and cost 
$58,000 ; the land, $15,000, and the organ, $3,000 ; in 
all, $76,000, 

The building committee consisted of Messrs, George 
William Bond, Nathaniel G. Chapin, William G, Weld, 
Henry Williams, Edward W. Hooper and William 8s. 
Whitwell. The architect was Isaac B. Samuels, 

The Rev. Dr. Clarke was born in the year 1810. He 
was brought up by his grandfather, the once cele- 
brated Rev. Dr. Freeman, of King’s Chapel; went 
to the Boston Latin School from 1820 to 1825; 
graduated at Harvard College, in the class of 1829, 
with Benjamin R, Curtis, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Pierce, Chief-Justice Bigelow and 
others ; studied at the Divinity School in Cambridge, 
and was first settled as a minister at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. There he remained from 1833 to 1840, where 
he learned to be an anti-slavery man, as most of the 
Kentuckians of that day were. He came back to 
Boston in 1841, and formed the Church of the Dis- 
ciples as a church in which the seats should all be 
free, and where social meetings and practical work 
should be prime elements. The society was located in 
a beautiful little chapel in Indiana place, near a Me- 
thodist mission chapel. That chapel was sold last 
year, when the society removed to its present location. 
Previous to securing the chapel referred to, the so- 
ciety worshiped in several small ha!ls, Ritchie, Amory, 
Masonic and Williams Halls, and Freeman place, 

Among the members, one of the most active and 
devoted was John Albion Andrew, the War Governor 
of Massachusetts during the Great Rebellion, who 
joined the church in 1841, and remained a member till 
his death, a faithful and frequent worshiper. It fell 
to the lot of Rev. Dr. Clarke to preach his funeral ser- 
mon, and no person that listened to it will ever forget 
that eloquent, tender and touching tribute to the 
memory of that great and good man. 

Dr. Clark is widely known as an author as well as a 
divine, Few men enjoy the love and respect of the 
community to a greater extent, and his warm heart 
and his noble intellect, elevated and sanctified by a 
host of generous emotions, make themselves percept- 
ible in all the works of his pen. Among his leading 
books have been “ The Christian Doctrine of Prayer, 
that of Forgiveness,” “The Truths and Errors of Or- 
thodoxy,” ** Eleven Weeks in Europe,”’ “‘ Hase’s Life 
of Jesus’ (translated from the German), “ Life of Mar- 
garet Fuller,” in part, and numerous standard review 
and magazine articles, 

The Church of the Disciples is composed of no 
mean or unknown body of members, It is governed 
on true democratic principles, with committees to 
carry on its government. George William Bond is 
Chairman of the Pastoral Committee, Thomas H. 
Burgess, of that on Benevolent Action, 8, Harris 
Austin, of that on Music, and N. G, Chapin, of that on 
Finance, A, A. Call is the Treasurer. The com- 
mittees are, with the exception of that on Finance, 
half composed of ladies, among whom Julia Ward 
Howe occupies a prominent position. Among the 
practices of this congregation is that of welcoming 
all persons to the memorial supper of the communion, 
who love the Lord, whether they be church members 
or pious persons or not. It is a free church in more 
senses than one, exemplifying principles of broad lib- 
erality. 








History or Conreacero’s ‘‘ Bret or Curtst.” 
—One of the most marvelous pictures ever painted— 
“The Birth of Christ,” by Correggio—was given to ap 
apothecary in payment of a paltry bill amounting to 
four or five scudi, This exchange was brought about 
by the then pressing poverty of the gifted artist. The 
picture was afterward sold for four hundred scudi to 
Count Pirro Visconti. Subsequently it got into the 
possession of the King of Spain, but after the battle 
of Vittoria it was discovered with other valuable 
paintings in the carriage of Joseph Bonaparte by an 
officer of Lord Wellington’s staff. Some state that it 
was presented to the duke by Ferdinand the Seventh 
of Spain. In the National Gallery there is a replica 
of this wonderful work, which a celebrated writer 
thus describes: “The light emanating from the coun- 
tenance of the Saviour illuminates all the scene, he 
himself receiving his light from above, or directly 
from heaven, and reflecting it on the angel who re- 
ceives it from his person.’’ Montani describes it as 
* truly poetical—nay, sublime.” 


Toe Gentiteman.—Who and what is a 
“gentleman”? Sir Thomas Smith, in his “‘ Common- 


| wealth of England,” written early in the seventeenth 


century, says: “As for gentlemen, they be made good 
cheap in this kingdom, for whosoever studieth the 
laws of the realm, who studieth in the universities, 
who professeth the liberal sciences, 2) 1, to be short 
who can live idly and without manu abor, and will 
bear the port, charge and counten e of a gentie- 
man, he shall be called master, an shall be taken for 
a gentieman.” Lord Campbell, in his “Lives of the 
Chancellors,” says that one of the earliest instances 
of the word being used in what is now its general 
sense, that of “‘a man of honor,” was in the year 1 


| boat, the next installment of his duty was to row the | when Lord Keeper Finch, speaking of the king, sal 


boat and cargo across the North river to Paulus’s 


to the Commons that “ they had the word of a king, 


ghost, with which aim young Spalding armed ' Hook. That cargo comprised the Washington daily ' and not only so, but that of a gentleman,” 
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A Puitapenputa paper, in discussing the 
ther, Says: : 
weatne showers of the last three days will cause every 
stalk of corn to carry ears like a jackass, while every 
watermelon will fancy itself a lager-bier keg dressed 
in Paris green.” 


A sEa-caprarn during one of his voyages 
saw a fore-and-aft schooner coming down toward his 
in a very awkward manner, and yawning as if there 
was no one at the helm. As soon as he was near 
enough to speak to her he hailed : . 

“Schooner ahoy! Who commands there? 

At this summons, a green-looking Yankee yelled 
out, “I undertook to, but she’s too much for me! 


A GENTLEMAN was praising the beautiful hair 
of a lady, when one of those terrible children whom 
providence seems to have sent on earth as scourges of 
hypocrisy and falsehood, exclaimed : — 

“My hair would be as handsome as mamma's, i 
she’d let me take as much care of it as she does of 
hers. Mamma never sleeps in her hair, but always 
puts it away in the bureau before she goes to bed. 


STRONG-MINDED Woman : I would like to be 
» to give this idiot of an editor or reporter a plece 
ge end. Calls Mrs. A. fascinating ; Mrs. B, 
charming ; Mrs. C. dressed in exquisite taste. Nota 
word of me or my dress! Ah, I know what it is ; the 
husbands of these belles manage it—they feed the 
monster, and give him champagne id 
Husband : Well, my dear, the next ball we go to, 
you shall have a first-class notice, if I have to pay a 
dollar a line for it |” 








To wnrtE a book for the women of America 
that would be at the same time instructive and enter- 
taining, full of useful information, but not barren of 
noetry and sentiment, either Catharine E. Beecher or 
Jarriet Beecher Stowe might be considered well qual- 
ified, but their joint efforts have given to the public 
a work of peculiar interest and value, They have 
been fortunate in the selection of a title for their book 
— it is called “The American Woman’s Home.” 
This book treats, it is true, of domestic science, but 
not with the usual dull, uninspiring method of such 
publications. It is particularly useful tq the house- 
keeper, but, for all that, it does not ignore the re- 
quisites of literary excellence. The intellect of the 
Reechers is of the utilitarian type, and these two 
rifted authoresses have, in “ The American Woman’s 
iome,” well sustained the reputation of that remark- 
able family. The book is published in New York by 
J.B. Ford & Co.,in the best style of these popular 
ublishers. Itis abundantly illustrated, handsomely 
ound, and in every way worthy the authors and the 
publishers. 


Histronican PHotrocrapus.—We have re- 
ceived two large and excellent photograph copies of 
J. W. Ehninger’s pictures, ‘‘ Sheridan’s Ride,’’ show- 
ing the favorite general on his way from Winchester 
to the nearly fatal field of Cedar Creek, and ‘‘ The Deci- 
sive Moment,” in which Farragut, in the action at 
Mobile Bay, is represented in the upper rigging of the 
Hartford. Both are spirited and truthful, and valu- 
able as mementoes of the most important services of 
two of our most popular commanders. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrvstie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


| 
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LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





Removed to 38385 Broadway, 


15 THE COLLINS $20 
WATCH FACTORY. 
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The Collins Metal and Jewelry Factory has re- 
moved from 87 Nassau Street to their splendid 
New Offices, No. BROADWAY. These su- 
perior Watches have now been in use over three 
years, and give universal satisfaction; and al- 
though sold at so moderate a price, are not sur- 
passed in appearance and for time by gold 
ones costing $150 and $200. They have been 
greatly improved, but the price remains the same, 
$15. Those of extra fine finish, $20. Gents’ and 
Ladies’ sizes. Jewelry of the richest styles, in 
every respect equal to the finest gold, at one-tenth 
the price. We have but ONE OFFICE, NO 
AGENTS, and are not responsible for the bogus and 
worthless goods sold at cheap jewelry establish- 
ments. Our Factory is the ONLY PLACE where 
the Genuine Collins Metal Watches and Jewelry 
can be had. 





Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., 


eow 335 


Broadway (Cor. Worth St., Up-stairs). 





~ CATARRH. | 


Bad, nasty complaint ; one-third of the people are 
its subjects. Wolcott’s Annihilator cures it perma- 
nently. Six pints will be sent, free of express 
charges, on receipt of $5, or one pint of Pain Paint, 
for Pain, Lameness or Diarrhea, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 
os ' sees Square, N. Y., or sold at all Drug Stores. 

t 

Let Us Discuss the Great Question. 

What is the most important of all earthly blessings 
in the estimation of every intelligent human being? 

Clearly it is HEALTH ; for soundness of body and 
mind is essential to the enjoyment of all the other 
good gifts of Providence. 

How, then, shall those who possess this inestimable 
treasure endeavor to preserve it, and how shall those 
who have lost it seek to retrieve it ? 

These questions have been asked in all ages, but 
never have they been as satisfactorily responded to as 
at the present day, and the answers which common 
sense, enlightened by science and experience, gives to 
them in the Nineteenth Century may be briefly stated 
thus : 

To protect the system against all influences that 
tend to generate disease, THERE IS NOTHING LIKE IN- 
VIGORATION. 

To re-establish the health on a firm basis, when it 
has been lost by imprudence or any other cause, the 
system must be SIMULTANEOUSLY STRENGTHENED, 
REGULATED AND PURIFIED. 

These ends can only be attained through the agency 
of a preparation which combines the attributes of a 
TONIC, & CORRECTIVE, & BLOOD DEPURIENT, and an 
APERIENT. 

All these essentials are effectually blended in HOS- 
TETTER’S STOMACH BITITERS. They contain 
nothing drastic, irritating or inflammatory. The 
juices and extracts of sanative herbs, roots, and 
barks are their sole medicinal ingredients, and these 
are rendered diffusible by combination with the 
spirituous essence of rye, the purest of all alcoholic 
stimulants, 

The weak and feeble, and especially those suffer- 
ing from biliousness, indigestion, and nervousness, 
absolutely require the renovating aid of this powerful 
tonic and alterative during the heated term, and can- 
not prudently postpone its use for asingle day. A 
word to the wise is sufficient, 


VIA FALL RIVER DIRECT. 
The world-renowned steamers 
BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 
COMMANDER BRAYTON, COMMANDER SIMMONS, 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 
FROM PIER—3O—NORTH RIVER, 
(Foot of Chambers St.), 


DODWORTINS GELEOR AEE ORCHESTRA, 
Grand Promenade Concert 
EVERY EVENING, 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING SUNDAY NIGHT. 

PROVIDENCE passengers by the above steamers 
will leave Fall River at 5:30 A. M, ARRIVING at 6:30 

RETURNWG, Will leave Providence at 5 P. M., mak- 
ing a direct connection with the boat, and allowing a 
good night’s rest on board each way. 

TO BETTER ACCOMMODATE THE PUBLIC 
THE SPLENDID STEAMERS, , 


NEWPORT and OLD COLONY, 
COMMANDER LEWIS, COMMANDER MILLER, 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY 
(Sundays excepted), 

FROM PIER—QS—NORTH RIVER, 

(Foot of Murray St.), 


AT 6:30 P. M. 
OR 


r 
BOSTON VIA NEWPORT. 
REIGHT received at Pier 30 up to 5 Pp. M., and at 
Pier 28 up to 6:30 Pp. M., each evening. 
4 JAMES FISK, Jr., President. 
M. R. SIMONS, Managing Director. 
CHAS. H. VAILE, General Passenger Agent. 
H. A, MANGHAM, Freight Agent. 
u NARRAGANSETT STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
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Ysychomancy, Fascination, or Soul-( ‘harm- 
“ing. 400 pages; cloth. This wonderful book has 
full instructions to enable the reader to fascinate | 
either sex, or any animal, at will. Mesmerism, Spir- | 
itualism, and hundreds of other curious experiments, | 
It can be obtained by sending address, with postage, 
to T. W. EVANS & O©O., 41 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
tf 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 


(Corner Broadway, New York). 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Works for all kinds of 
buildings. 704-29 








MPOYMENT that pays. For particulars, ad- 
dress 8S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. | 
717-29 
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Made entirely of metal; Boiler and Furnace com- } 


plete; will work for hours if supplied with water, | § 


ete. ; free from danger; a child can work it. Sent | 
free with instructions for $1; three for $2 50, 
WALTER HOLT, 





724-36 102 Nassau Street, New York. 
a9 00 A DAY FORALL. ADDRESS 
Ie eX A, J, FULLAM, 650 Broadway N. Y. 

720-30 


CEO. R. LESLIE, 


No. 17 South William and 53 Stone St., 
New Work, 
Importer of 


Scotch and English Ales, Dublin Porter, 
Also Wines Brandies, Gins, 
Whisky, etc. 


CURE YOUR HAIR 


Tes RECEIPT, AN ENTIRELY NEW 
Discovery, for making straight hair curl, and 
remaining so. Mailed for twostamps. Address E. 
THORNTON, Hoboken, New Jersey. tf 








$20 A DAY TO MALE AND FEMALE 

Agenis to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE sold 
in United States for less than $40, All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pro- 
secution and imprisonment. OvtTFIT FREE. 

Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO.,, Cleveland, 0. 
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“= ESTEY COTTAGE ORGAN IS! 
the best and cheapest. Contains the latest im- 
provements Vor Humana and Vox Jubilante. J. 
ESTEY & CO., Scle Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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PE nit EG nouine 
Fok Family use— simple,cheap,rellable, Knits 


AGENTS WANTED, Circular and sample stocking 4 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO,, Bath, Me. 


429-06 





Holloway’s Pills.—When the Strength 
and spirits are broken, every int 1 function dis- 
ordered, the stomach torpid and relaxed, this wonder- 
ful medicine accomplishes its miracles, rescuing the 
sick from the shadow of impending death, 


. _ _ — | 
PARLOR STEAD ENGINE: |. 
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AQENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period. 
Womon of New Work; 
OR, THE “ UNDER-WORLD ” OF THE GREAT CITY. 
The most startling revclation of modern times. 


| New York Society unmasked. “The Aristocracy,” 


“Women of Pleasure,” ‘Married women,” and all 
classes thoroughly ventilated. 50illustrations. Price 
$3. Address at once, The New York Book Co., 145 
Nassau street, New York. 721-33 
PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
Prices greatly reduced for cash New 17-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS, 


ABSOLUTE Divorces legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, etc., sufficient cause. No publicity. 
No charge until divorce obtained. Advice free. Ad- 
dress M. HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N. Y. 

715-727 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 

Conducted by the SPANISH GOY- 
ERNMENT. $290,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The highest rates paid for 
all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


"ae ae for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 
ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 
himself, and sent free of charge. Addrese NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 


] O IT NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 
cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 
for twelve months. It is the cheapest, the best, and 
the most popular Monthly published. Specimen 
copies sent on receipt of astamp. Address 
0, A. ROORBACH, No, 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 

The Novelty is the best 
press ever invented with 
which to DO YOUR OWN 


PRINTING, and is second to 
none for the use of GENERAI 








Presses, $15, $30, $32, $50, 
Send to BENJ, 0. WOODS, 
Proprietor, 351 Federal St., 
soston, Mass,, for Descrip- 
> tive Circular, containing tes- 
timonials from all parts of the country, with speci- 
mens of work done on the press, and specimen sheets 
of Types, Cuts, Borders, etc, tf 


“ THE WORKSHOP.” 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-Industry, 
And to the elevatign and improvement of Taste in 
Manufactures, Construction and Decoration. Founded 





WONDERS 


OF THE 


WORLD, 


COMPRISING 


Startling Incidents, 


Interesting Scenes, 


AND 


WONDERFUL EVENTS, 


En all Countries, all Ages, 
And Among All 
People. 





EDITED BY 


Cc. G. ROSENBERG, 


AUTHOR OF “PRAGMATA,” “THE 
MAN OF THE PEOPLE,” 
ETC., ETO. 


OVER 
ONE THOUSAND 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


By the most distinguished Artists in Europe and 
America. The list of contributors numbering one 
hundred and twenty-eight, among whom are found 
the popular and widely-known names of 
Gustave Dore, Berghaus, Billings, 
Cruickshank, Corbould, Eytinge, 
Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, 
Hennessy, Homer, Milais, 
Nehleig, Nast, Reid, 
Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot, etc., etc., ete. 


ACENTS WANTED 


In every City, Town, Village, and County in the 





| 


in 1863, now published in English, French, German | 


| and Italian. The superior taste, exquisite finish and 


great practical value of the designs given in this 


| Journal are creating for it a world-wide popularity. 


It is highly useful e 
Glass-Cutters and Glass-Stainers, Decorators, Fresco 
Painters, Sculptors, Designers, Engravers, Litho- 





| graphers ; for Manufacturers of Bronzes, Silverware, 


Gas-Fixtures, Wall Papers, Carpets, Oil-Cloth, Mold- 
ings, Frames, Terra-Cotta, ete, 
No Designer in Ornament or in Works of Taste of 


any kind—no Student of the Beautiful should be 


“ WORKSHOP.” 
Terms : $5.40 per year in advance ; Single numbers, 
50 cents, 
Back volumes supplied. Easy terms to Clubs. 
Active Canvassers wanted everywhere. 
E, STEIGER, Publisher, 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 


JOB PRINTERS. Price of | Union, for this great history. It is by far the most 


exciting, attractive, instructive, humorous, entertain- 
ing and valuable book ever issued from the American 
press, containing a larger amount of historical, bio- 
graphical, curious and startling incidents than any 
work of modern times, and presented in a form so 
attractive that even the untutored mind findsin it 
subject of absorbing attention. Over one thousand 
engravings, by the most eminent artists in Europe 
and America, 128 in number, making it altogether the 


most unique, complete, and elegant pictorial work 


} ever published, To energetic and efficient canvassers 


vecially to Architects, Builders, | 





an opportunity for making money is here offered 
rarely presented in a lifetime, as no one who sees the 


book can refuse to buy it. 
Send for circulars and terms at once. Addreas, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


411 Broome St., New York, 
and 


129 South Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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BISHOP & REIN, 


ene 


Joweclers, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 24 





PRETTY WOMEN. 


A comparatively few Ladies monopolize the 
Beauty as well as the attention of Society. 
This ought not to be so, but it is ; and will be 
while men are foolish, and single out pretty 
faces for companions. 


This can all be changed by using Hagan’s 
Magnolia Balm, which gives the Bloom of 
Youth and a refined sparkling Beauty to the 
Complexion, pleasing, powerful and natural. 


No Lady need complain of a red, tanned, 
freckled or rustic Complexion who will invest 
falm. Its 


75 cents in Hagan’s Magnolia 


effects are truly wonderful. 


To preserve and dress the hair, use Lyon’s 
726-280 


Kathairon, 


IN NARIONP] A\\\ ‘tb: 





FOUR PATENTS. 


iy EL L&C 0.55: BROADWAY 1 
ELECANT BRONZED 
lron Bedsteads, Cribs & Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish. 
TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED. 


Combining the essentials of Com/ort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness, it is deservedly the most 
popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured and for 
sale to the Trade, by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park P! New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, ton. tfo 


~ CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 and 335 West 36th 
street. Received the First Premium in the State of 
New York, 1868. ° 











Novelty Pencil-Holder avoids losing pencils, 
726-370 








This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. 718-7290 


1 GALLONS OF WHISKY FOR §1. 

Instructions mailed for fifty cents. Address 

B, C, WEST, Port Deposit, Maryland. 725-280 

THOSE who have been favored with a perusal 
of the Romance of Two Sisters, pronounce 
it one of the most admirable wouks of the 
present time. It cannot be called a fiction, 
for it is founded upon a most startling fact 
recently discovered in High Life, and 
which strikingly illustrates Lord Byron’s 
famous apothegm that ‘‘ Truth is stranger 
than Fiction.” This remarkable novel 
will be commenced in the October Number 
of FRANK LESLIE’S LADY'S MAGA- 
ZINE. This Number will be issued on the 
15th of September. FOR SALE EVERY. 
WHERE. 


$$$ $a 


THE GREAT BOYS’ PAPER. 
FINE READING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


No. 149, 
ISSUED AUGUST 18 
wili contain a continuation of our new Story, 


PRINCE HAL; 
OR, 

THE ARMORER’S APPRENTICE, 
with a charming variety of capital new Stories, Ad- 
ventures, Sketches, Anecdotes, Portrait of the Best 
Boy in School No. 10, New York. 


A New Story begins in No. 150. 
Our Round Table, with its Enigmas, Charades, etc,, 


is a great attraction. Three Prizes for solutions every 
week—$5, $2.50, and a Beautiful Picture. 


Price 56 Cents. $2.60 a Year. 
FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Str-ct. Yew York. . 














LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


[Aveusr 28; 1869, 








the debt.] 


GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, HARDWARE 
and FURNISHING STORES sell 
ENOCH MORGANS SONS? 


SAPZLIO 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 


TIN, BRASS, IRON, WINDOW GLASS, MARBLE, 

KNIVES, FORKS, MACHINERY, and general 

METALLIC WARE. 

Removes all Rust or Stains. Gives a Brilliant Polish. 

Better, cheaper, quicker than any other substance. 

Contains no poisonous or injurious ingredient. 

Is elegantly wrapped. It is to the interest of 

Storekeepers to sell it. 

Depot, 211 Washingten St., New York. 

SOAPS OF ALL KINDS FOR FAMILY USE. 

Established 1809, tfo 


- SWEET 





SWEET QUININE, is warranted 
equal—dose for dose—to the 
sulphate (bitter) Quinine, with 
the important advantage of be- 

ing sweet instead of bitter. 
fr Svapnia, is Opium PURIFIED 
of ita sickening and poisonous 
roperties ; it is the most per- 


QUININE. 
SVAPNIA ) fearon 


Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR & CO., Chemists, New York. 


Re Ure 


Send 10 cents for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 
DR. SHERMAN. 












‘THE BEST SUMMER READING. 
CHEERFUL, INTERESTING, 


CLEVER. 
IN FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


No. 222, 
ISSUED MONDAY, AUGUST 16, 


author, will be continued, entitled 
TEN TO ONE; 
OR, 
THE TWO MABELS. 


Story, 


A STRANGE LOVE CHASE; 


OR 


While each number contains the freshest, most 
original and attractive Stories, with Sketches of Ac- 
| venture, Travel, Natural History, Biography, etc., 
with 


UNSURPASSED ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Do not fail to get it regularly. 
| Ready every Monday morning at all News > 
Price ten centa. $4 per annum. Sent .°~ three 
“nonths for $1. 
FRANK LESLIE, 


637 Pearl Street, New . u. .. 


ler’. 


We have also just begun an intensely interesting 


| 


= 
SPS — SS 








| 





otf 697 Broadway, cor. 4th St. | 


THE DAYS OF THE RHINE ROBBERS. | 


| 
| 
| 


a new Serial of local interest, by a popular American | —— 





B, ©. Perry. 


) 


*BOUT-WELL ENOUGH ! 
[Our Secretary of the Treasury at work. Seven and a half million dollars taken monthly off 


**Unote Sam.—* Why, we'll soon find a spot to plant that Cuba tree in !” 


KELLOGG’s WorM TEa.—This standard old Remedy 
for Worms is the SAFEST and BEST ever known. Itis 
PURELY VEGETABLE, Will POSITIVELY DESTROY WORMS, 
and DOES NO INJURY TO THE PATIENT. Sold every- 
where. Price 25 cents, 

Sold at the Great United States Medicine Warehouse 
and Mineral Water Depot of Joun F. Henry, No, 8 
COLLEGE PLACE, New York. 0 





RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGCISTS. 
Trade Mark, 


THLANG-IHLANG, 

ESS, BOUQUET, 

4 WHITE ROSE, 

Y RIMMEL’s BOUQUET, 
fy JOCKEY CLUB, 
WOOD VIOLET, 

CHINESE BOUQUET. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 








SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 


P EDWARD GREEY & CO., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
tio 





GAS AND KEROSENE 


FIXTURES 


Comprising in both classes the largest variety of 
new and handsome patterns for 


Dwellings, Stores, Churches, Halls 


and Public Institutions, 
to be found in any Establishment in the country. 
Manufactured and for sale to the Trade by the 
TUCKER MANUFACTURING Co., 


Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


Baltimore, Md. 


tn. Send for Price List. 724-490 


V/ARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 








~ A MERITED TRIBUTE. 


WALTER HEUGH, Esq., 137 Broadway, 
New York, after noving, (en bald for upward 
of ten years, used Barry’s copherous for eight 
months, and has now a thick lustrous head of real 
black hair. 0 








CYPRESS Hitt 
CEMETERY. 
OFFICE, No. 124 BOWERY, N. ¥ 
(Corner of Grand Street). 
OFFICERS: 


EDMUND DRIGGS, President. 
As 8S. JARVIS, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM MILES, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM EDWARDS, Secretary. 


HERVEY G. LAW, WM. J. PEASE, JOM) 
I. VAN ALST, ALFRED M. WOOD, Trustees. 
N. G. PALMER, 8 ; 





Zo Remove Moth Patches. 
Freckles, and Tan from the face, use PERRy’s 


Mor) AND FRECKLE Lotion. Prepared only by Dr. 
Itis reliable. Sold by all Druggists, 








BALL, BLACK & 60, 





none. 
| 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVERWARE, 


THE FACILITIES O” BALL, RLAC 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO orrmes 
LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, AND AT 
LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER’ HOUSE Tv 
LOWER PRI ITHER’ HOUSE TN 


R 





HE INSTINCT OF THE STOMACH 

Take no medicine that the stomach loathes, The 
instinct of that dominant organ may be trusted. It 
accepts TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERI- 
ENT—and why? Because in the delicious febrifuge it 
recognizes a toning, purifying, ulating prepara- 
tion, The refreshing remedy assimilates with the 
system, and invigorates the stomach, while it gently 
relieves the bowels, induces a healthy flow of bile and 
restores the appetite, ’ 


° SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 








A New 6-Shot Oartridge Revolver. 
22-100 Calibre. 


Silver-Plated 


Frame, 
Each, $9. 
Per doz. $96. 
Full Silver-Plated, $9 50 
Each. Per doz. $102. 


Sent, Freight prepaid, te any Post-office 
address on the receipt of price, by CHARLES FOL- 
SOM, Dealer in every description of Firearms, 
33 Maiden Lane, New York City. 0 






- BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 


Their great value consists in this: They may be 
used so long as any disease affects any of the organs 
of the body, and by thus persevering in their use the 
disease will be cured, and the body restored to health, 
free from cvery taint and impurity. Their reputation 
proves their merit. 

Thomas Smith, Coroner and Justice of the Peace, 
Hastings-on-the-Hudson, says Brandreth’s Pills cured, 
him of Dyspepsia and Heartburn, when every other 
medicine had failed to relieve him, Certificate dated 
April 2, 1868. 


Dr. Turner, of Savannah, Ga., says he has, for 
nearly forty years, recommended Brandreth’s Pills as 
a specific in Yellow Fever; that he never knew a pa- 
tient to die who took them for this malady, being 
otherwise sound. Their prompt use takes out of the 
body those matters which feed the fatality of the dis- 
ease. As a general family medicine he considers them 
far in advance of all others, and here he speaks from 
personal experience of their qualitics. ri) 








We have manufactured Melodeons and Organs 
twenty-two years, and will not risk our well-earned 
reputation by making cheap instruments, 

Ve have not made a great reduction in — and 
cannot, until a reduction in the price of labor and 
material will warrant us in doing so. Organs are 
advertised at $50, Gold Watches at $15, etc., etc. 
Sensible people can judge of their value. 

Instruments of our own make (twenty years old) 
are now valued by their owners as highly as the day 
they were bought, and it is our intention to sustain. 
our old reputation, 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists sent free to 
any address. A liberal discount to Churches and 


Clergymen. 
CEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Agent in New York............s..se0e- 8, T. GORDON. 
Agent in Philadelphia.............. JAMES BELLA. 





In answer to the applications we are constantly re- 
ceiving, requesting us to exchange our Organs for the 
c.eap Organs so extensively advertised, we must 
say positively that we cannot make such exchange 02 
any terms. Our advice is, buy a good instrument or 
GEO. A. PRINCE & oe, 

t 


For Black Worms, and Pimples 


On the Face, use PeRRY’s COMEDONE AND PIMPLE 





| street, New York 


REMEPY, prepared said everywi B. ©, Perry, _ 
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